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ANNOUNCEMENT AND COMMENT. 
Our Contributors. 


ALBERT J. EpMuNDs, English by birth, has been in the United 
States since 1885 and has been Cataloguer of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania since 1891. He is known as the author of 
“ Buddhist and Christian Gospels,’ which has been translated 
into a number of languages, “ Studies in the Christian Religion.” 
etc. He is quoted in the Encyclopedia Americana, 1918, as hav- 
ing played a leading part in the Buddhist-Christian question, and 
has done a number of interesting pieces of work which we have 
not space to cite here. A brother of Lucy Edmunds, Secretary to 
Richard Hodgson for some years, he has been interested in 
psychical research since 1882, has known many of its leading 
scholars and made contributions to its evidence. 


















GrorcE Henry Jounson, CE., Sc.D., is chiefly known as a 
writer on statistics and finance, but the bibliography of his 
magazine articles, published by his alma mater, Rutgers College, 
includes topics ranging from astronomy and biography to witch- 
craft and Zoroastrianism. He has been a professor of mathe- 
matics and engineering and has the degree of M.S. from Cornell 
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University and Sc.D. from Harvard University. His avocation, 
and partly his recreation, is supernormal psychology. He is of 
the opinion that this offers at the present time the richest field 
for exploration and discovery. He is making a special study of 


automatic writing and any data on that subject will be appreciated 
by him. 


BARRETT WENDELL, lately deceased, was well known as pro- 
fessor of English at Harvard University, author of many books 


dealing with his subject, lecturer at the Sorbonne and other 
French universities, etc. 
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THE CASE OF MRS. WEST. 
(Last Part.) 
By WALTER F. PRINCE. 
LATER IMprEssions Apout W. F. Prince.* 


I first met Mrs. West on September 4th, 1919. She never 
after this date had impressions regarding me as noteworthy as 
those which have been related. About June 1, 1920, she became 
a typist in my office, and remained about one year. She made 
few deliverances about me or my affairs, but, up to the time 
shortly before her departure when she was not on the best of 


terms with me, those which I find on record have a degree of 
impressiveness. 





* When Mrs. West left the employ of the A. S. P. R. she claimed and was 
given a quantity of records of another character than those rehearsed in this 
report. These were mostly automatic scripts written for the greater part in 
the office, the most interesting feature of which was that they contained scraps 
of foreign languages, French, German, Latin and Spanish. The lady pro- 
tested that she had never studied any of these and‘ never associated with 
persons speaking any of them more than people commonly casually meet 
foreigners and hear them utter a few sentences of unintelligible stuff. Had 
the sentences and phrases been of a stock character (See Journal for March, 
1922, page 152) they might have been consciously or unconsciously acquired. 
But they fitted in with the English which furnished the matrix, the consecutive 
sentences made consecutive sense, and the sense fitted circumstances in the 
office or conversations which had just taken place. The foreign sentences, 
sometimes correct, sometimes faulty, were evidently composed on the spur of 
the moment. Words were often spelled phonetically, and so sometimes bore 
little visual resemblance to the originals, so that the glossographia was indi- 
cated to be of auditory reception. What was the nature of that auditory 
reception, was it possible that the lady had heard enough talking in French, 
German, Latin and Spanish so that she unconsciously acquired ability to con- 
struct phrases and even sentences in those languages suggested by circum- 
stances of the moment? If so, it was a phenomenon of much psychological 
interest, and it is a pity that it could not have been studied at greater length, 
and the results conserved. Perhaps as much as four average printed pages of 
foreign material was produced altogether, in my presence. Of course Mrs. 
West thought she got it from spirits, and she appeared amazed and con- 
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The Name Ross. 


On January 1, 1920, she made a psychometric report of a 
postal card written by a man but which I had intimated was 
written by a woman, with the result that she was presumably led 
astray. On informing her what was the probable reason of her 
stating that a woman wrote the card she sent me a letter on the 
3rd saying that she had been warned before she met me that I 
would try to fool her. 


Into my hand one night in vision, was placed a card bearing 
the name Ross. I noted it earnestly and the card disappeared. Sud- 
denly it came again into my hand and I said to an unseen presence, 
“Yes, I see, the name is Ross.” 

Again the card disappeared only to reappear quickly a third time. 

I grew impatient and said, “I understand. The name is Ross. 
I will not forget.” 

The card disappeared and into its place came a piece of blue silk. 
The hand that held it kept it before my eyes. I said, “It is blue 
silk.” And a voice replied, “It is black.” 

“No,” I said, “it is blue. I can see it plainly.” And the voice 
replied, “ Ross says it is black.” 


I became indignant and answered emphatically, “ But I say it is 
blue.” 





founded at its first appearances. Sometimes the remarks were very frank at 
her own expense, and she was disposed to dispute the justice of some 
criticisms. 

After her departure and disappearance, as into thin air, certain other 
papers, pertinent to this report, were missed, and they may have become 
mixed with the materials just described, which she claimed as her own prop- 
erty. Thus, several deliverances of hers worthy of insertion, and belonging 
to the period before she met me, are lost. One dealt with a spirit which she 
said she saw several times in a vision, and whom she described as a tall young 
woman of blonde complexion, whom I had offended in some way long ago 
and who bore a grudge against me still. On a careful review of my career 
I could remember but one lady who had cause to entertain lasting ill-will 
toward me, and who certainly did. I was a thoughtless boy of eighteen and 
the occasion did not seem serious to me at the time, but it was so considered 
by her, and in the light of mature reflection I perceive that she had some 
justification. Therefore we have the coincidence that the only lady to whom 
I had carelessly given lasting offense corresponded with the descripticn in the 
only three particulars given. 
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The vision faded and my deduction is this: Ross will try to 
fool me. 


Do you recall that I asked you if you knew this name and if 
it was connected with you in any way? 


She had indeed asked the question and I had not at the time 
given it enough attention to trace any connection. But on receipt 
of this parable it flashed into recollection that I used many years 
ago to append to my rhyming attempts the pseudonym Ross F. 
Cripen. Here was a coincidence and a peculiarly appropriate one 
for the purpose of the parable as stated. The name “ Ross” was 
connected with me, and connected with me as an attempt to con- 
ceal the true authorship of the rhymes, just as I had concealed the 
fact that a man wrote the postal card by hinting that it was writ- 
ten by a woman. If anything was actually printed under that 
pseudonym it was so obscure and so long ago that it would be 
ludicrous to suppose that Mrs. West knew anything about it. 


The Fire, Lamp and Burned Hands. 


One curious incident is ruined by the absence of the letter 
written in April, 1920, by Mrs. West, announcing a vision of a 
fire started by a lamp with a yellow shade, and of my hands being 
burned. This letter may have been mixed with the papers which 
Mrs. West claimed on her leaving the office. There was nothing 
in the vision indicating whether the event was past or future. 
The following notes which I made at the time show that I 


thought the coincidences noteworthy, and partly indicate what 
they were: 


April 15, 1920. 
Some time in 1915, while I was living in San Bernardino, Cali- 


fornia, in a house which I had purchased on the outskirts of the 
city, the following incident took place. 

Opening out from the kitchen, was a little room formed by the 
addition of a lean-to, shed like structure of which the ceiling was 
only about six feet high. The ceiling was composed of boards only 
about a quarter of an inch in thickness, which had been there for a 
long time, and were consequently exceedingly dry and inflammable. 
Sometimes, when it rained there was a little leakage from the ceiling, 
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and some newspapers had been stuffed in the space between the 
ceiling and the boards of the roof. There stood in this small apart- 
ment a tall bureau or “highboy.” One evening I entered the room 
to get something out of a drawer, and thoughtlessly placed a lamp 
upon the top of the highboy. I stepped out of the room and 
entered a few minutes later to find the ceiling blazing directly over 
the lamp. Already a hole of say six inches in diameter had been 
burned through, it was blazing around the edges and rapidly eating 
into the newspapers in the cavity. A few minutes delay would have 
made it impossible to save the house. I dashed into the flames with 
my bare hands and tore down the blazing wood, pulled out the 
newspapers, stamped the fire out and completed the work by dashing 
water all about. Both hands were badly burned, one worse than the 
other, but I cannot remember which. I mention this because the 
lady afterwards stated orally that the left hand according to her im- 
pression, was burned worse than the other. I was in great pain, 
and spent a large part of the night walking the floor, and treating 
the burns. It was many days before the effects ceased to be visible. 

This is the only accident in connection with fire of any account 
whatever which I remember to have ever participated in from my 
earliest childhood. I have no recollection of the color of the lamp- 
shade, as such things do not remain in my memory. But this morn- 
ing, before telling Mrs. Prince anything of the psychic’s vision I 
asked her if, in San Bernardino, we possessed a yellow lampshade, 
and she replied that we did, and that it belonged to a nickel lamp. 
“What,” I enquired, “do you mean the large nickel lamp in the 
parlor?” Her reply was “ No, I mean the tall lamp that you nearly 
burned the house up with.” It was not until after this that I told 
her the story of the vision. 

{One or two days after the accident just related occurred, a lady, 
a Mrs. Vanderbilt, whom I always regarded as truthful, called me 
up by telephone and enquired with every appearance of eagerness 
and anxiety, whether I had had an accident. I asked her to what 
she referred, and she stated that she had had a vision of the upper 
part of my body lit up by a bright illumination and of my hands 
raised above my head as though I were pulling something down. 
My countenance expressed terror or alarm, and the vision was so 
exceedingly vivid that she feared there might be something to it, and 
that some accident had befallen me. She had just returned from 
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the mountains where she had had the vision. She solemnly de- 
clared that no one had told her of the accident, and considering all 
the circumstances it seemed to me at the time very unlikely that 
any one had done so.’ By “ circumstances,” I refer to the facts that 
very little had been said about it to any one, and that she had cer- 
tainly just returned from the mountains, where no one could have 
known about it, that the circle of her acquaintance was not such that 
I should have expected it to have been reported to her through them, 
and particularly through my knowledge of the lady’s veracity, and 
to the whole appearance of the way that she told the story and of 
her mingled delight and awe in finding that her vision corresponded 
with something that really had occurred. ] 


April 15, 1920. 

Referring again to the just narrated incident, I would add most 
positively, and without the slightest doubt or misgiving, that no 
word regarding the accident with the lamp ever was told Mrs. 
West before she wrote the narrative of her vision. 


April 15, 1920. 

Later. Mrs. Prince has become doubtful as to whether the yel- 
low shade was in use at that period and showed me another shade 
which she thinks was the one (but whether on the lamp on the 
evening of the accident we do not know). It is red outside and 
yellow inside. Without stating this previously I asked Mrs. West 
whether the lamp was low or high as she saw it. She replied that 
she looked up at it which might bring the yellow into view, but she 


asserted that it was the outside which she saw. W. F. P. 


Visit to Mrs. Chenoweth and a Missed Boat. 


Mrs. West would sometimes have an impression about some- 
thing or other while at her work in the office, and I asked her, 
instead of relating it orally, to write it down and hand it to me. 
On October 14th, 1920, it was known to her that I proposed to 
go to Boston that night to experiment with Mrs. Chenoweth. In 
the early part of the afternoon she handed me the following 


memorandum. The inserted figures correspond to notes which 
I shall make. 
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14th October, 1920. 

Mrs. Chenoweth will not be feeling quite up to par (1). I see 
her sitting with her right leg stretched out before her (2). 

The room is large (3) and in the back of the house (4). The 
sun is pouring in the windows (5). 

I see a woman sitting there who is quite large (6). She has 
brown hair (7) and eyes (8). Her hands are soft (9) and white 
(10) and she wears a ring which she is very fond of and turns 
carressingly round her finger (11). I see a light yellow dress with 
figures in it which belongs in her wardrobe (12). [While I was 
getting the vision of Mrs. Chenoweth Mr. Burke came in and handed 
me a package and talked for a while. I tried to recall the vision but 
it would not return. I therefore have written my impression of her 
face, hair and eyes. I feel that you are going by train (13) and 
there will be quite a delay which will cause peop’e to be fidgetty (14). 
But don’t be alarmed. Mrs. C. will give you a personal message, 
that will comfort and sustain you (15). 


I wrote on the slip, “‘ No, I am going by boat,” and must have 
read very inattentively, being usually much engrossed with work, 
for I added, ‘‘ Who the deuce is Mrs. C.?”’ and passed the paper 
back. She added: 


You will board a train upon which there will be a delay. I don’t 
know Mrs. C. I believe it is Mrs. Chenoweth. 
I see a hurried trip to Tremont St. (16). 


NOTES ON MRS. WEST’S PREDICTIONS OF OCT. 14. 1920. 


1. I found from Mrs. Chenoweth’s housekeeper that she has been ill, was 
now better, but not entirely well. So I suppose she was not “ feeling quite 
up to par.” 

2. This was not the case when I saw her. I heard that she had had 
trouble (lameness?) with a leg, but did not learn which one it was. 

3. The room was not large. 

4. Not in the back but the front. 

5. The sun was shining brightly in the windows of the house, and in the 
window of the room. 

6. Yes, Mrs. C. is rather large—is pretty fleshy. 

7. Her hair is very gray now, but shows that it was dark brown. 

8. The housekeeper says her eyes are brown. 
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9. Correct. 


10. The housekeeper says yes to this, though the hands did not look par- 
ticularly white to me, but this may have been because of the state of light 
and shade. 


11. The housekeeper said that Mrs. C. wears just one ring, and that she 
had often seen her do just this one thing. 

12. I was struck first by the fact that the wrapper which Mrs. C. was 
wearing was a very light yellow, cream or straw color. But it had no figures 
in it. 

13. Mrs. W. laid the small slip down before me as a record. At that time 
I had decided to go by boat, and wrote what appears in my writing. It will 
be noted that Mrs. W. repeated the assertion that I was going by train, 
firmly. I looked up the times of the boats, as I thought, carefully. I resolved 
in my mind to defeat the prediction, and when I reached the wharf carrying 
several blocks a heavy bag I had no idea whatever that I would not be able 
to do it. But every boat was gone. It appears that from morning I had 
confused standard time with daylight saving time. 

14. In both places referring to the delay, it looks as though it meant a 
delay of the train itself. The fact is that the train I took was prompt enough, 
but I took a train considerably later than my intended time of starting, 
namely at 10 P. M. There would have been a considerable delay the best I 
could do, but I never like to reach a city in the “wee sma” hours, and 
always avoid it if possible. I am certain that what was written had no effect 
upon my time of starting and, besides, I interpreted the meaning to be that the 
train itself would be delayed, as I now think the obvious meaning. I put this 
down, only because there was a certain kind of delay, which might perhaps 
be the warped intention of saying. No one was made fidgetty but me. 

15. I went to Mrs. C. to try a particular experiment, which failed. I had 
no idea of getting a personal message, and never once thought of what Mrs. 
West had predicted until my return. But the messages actually received were 
personal, being from my mother (apparently), and also about a grandmother 
and other relatives. Perhaps it could be said that I was “comforted,” in a 
provisional sort of way, by the purported messages, but, as I am cold-blooded 
in such matters, it would not have occurred to me to use the term. 

16. My subway car from the station took me to Tremont Street, head 
of Boylston. I did not know where it would leave me, supposing some- 
where on Boylston Street. I glanced across the street and saw a restau- 
rant something on the order of cafeteria, which I prefer. I next took subway 
car for Leamington Road, from station on Boylston Street, near the library, 
but the return one again, against my expectation, deposited me at Tremont 
Street and Boylston. It was just lunch hour and the place suited me, so I 
went in. The same thing took place next day. I started from one station but 
got off when I saw “ Boylston Street,” and again I got lunch at the place on 
Tremont Street. I am sure I should have done the same had not Mrs. W. 
written what she did. The trips were “hurried” in the sense that they were 


made in swift trains and also in that I had engagements afterward and 
lunched in haste. 
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The Dental Operation. 


9th November, 1920, 12.05 P. M. 
I arrived in the office about 9 A. M. this morning. I felt greatly 


disturbed and upon opening the window I knocked over Dr. Prince’s 


pitcher, and broke it. A queer crack also was made which resembled 
the figure 5. 

At eleven o’clock I grew nervous and apprehensive. At 12.05 
o'clock I saw Dr. Prince white and unconscious in a chair. I felt 
a crunching feeling in my lower jaw on the left side. I had a 
queer feeling in my heart as though it wasn’t acting just right. 

At 12.20 I felt nauseated. At 12.40 I wanted to laugh. I then 
felt sleepy and as though I wanted to laugh and cry. 

How that 5 keeps coming to mind. I find myself putting my 
tongue in five places on my lower jaw. O it’s sore! 

A. A. WEsT. 


1.20 P. M. Is all right now. Brain clear and neck not quite so 
stiff. Is happy. Will be back at office to-morrow. 
A, A. W. 


Comments. 
Nov. 10, 1920. 

I found this on my return to the office this morning. I was ab- 
sent all day yesterday and went to a dentist’s to have teeth extracted 
as Mrs. W. knew. But she knew nothing further except that I 
would take gas. 

Was in the dentist’s chair from about 9.10 to about 9.30 (not 
exact). The dentist extracted one tooth and two roots, and after 
i recovered from the gas told me that next time he would extract 
the remaining two roots, making five. 

At the time Mrs. W. first got the impression of five the dentist 
may have been making his examination, finding that there must be 
five extractions. The tooth extracted was on the left side, one of 
the roots in center and other on right. 

All the extractions were and are to be from the lower jaw. I 
did not tell Mrs. W. anything about which jaw was involved, tho 
from the scraggy look of my lower teeth it might be possible to sur- 
mise this. Nor did I myself know there were to be five extractions. 
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I had a very little nausea, but it was late in the afternoon. The 
larger operation and what aching there was in my mouth were 
mostly on the left side. I didn’t notice stiffness in the neck but I 
do this morning. There has come a “ crick” and soreness on left 
side of back of it. 

At 11 I was walking the street thinking intently of my psycho- 
logical reactions in anesthesia, trying hard to recollect. At 12.05 
I was on a trolley car. 

Everything went on well in the operation so far as I know, 
though I do not understand why all five were not removed at the 
same time. I asked if I was perfectly still when under gas and 
was told I was. I was a little sleepy for some hours but became 
very much so toward evening and this morning. There is no great 
soreness in the jaw. But the most insistent particular was right in 
the way above stated—about the five. 

I just asked Mrs. W. (without hint) when she had the five im- 
pressions. “A little after nine.” ‘ Did I tell you when the opera- 
tion would be?” “I believe you said it would all be over at 12 
o’clock, but you would have to take the rest of the day off.” I can 
imagine 5 in the break also. I did count the places, done and to be 
done, with my tongue between 9.40 and 10 and perhaps later. 


W. F. P. 


It is evident that there was no correspondence in the time 
factor, unless in regard to the figure 5. 

There were correspondences, aside from the time factor, in 
the number 5, lower jaw and left side (perhaps inferrible from 
sight of a bad tooth on the left side of the lower jaw), putting 
tongue in the five places (not unlikely), nausea (also not un- 
likely), and stiff neck. I am always a little “nervous and ap- 
prehensive ” before a dental operation, as I suppose most people 
are. Those in regard to unconsciousness and sleepiness could 
not be significant, though true. 

On the other hand there was little soreness in the jaw, and I 
have no reason to suppose that my heart did not act right. 

The idea that the shape of the break in the pitcher was sig- 
nificant is absurd, but the mental impression may have suggested 
that the break resembled a 5. 

Saying that each of several particulars was a likely one is not 
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the same as saying that all taken together were likely, at least in 
the same degree. 

Shortly after entering the Society office Mrs. West had a 
vision professing to give the description of Mrs. Prince, and 
nearly correct even to a marked peculiarity of the teeth. Cir- 
cumstances precluded her from having seen Mrs. Prince, but 
since she could have heard her description, this incident is 
ruled out. 

I have now related all the incidents in my records relating to 
my affairs and professing to be evidential (with the exception of 
two improbable prophecies ), up to the time that it became neces- 
sary to replace her in the office with a person who not only 
was an efficient typist like herself, but also was a mistress of 
shorthand. 

The incidents vary from very extraordinary ones to those 
which are of a low order of evidentiality. That is, in some 
cases she produced close correspondences with external facts 
against all probability, and in certain others she achieved partial 
correspondences still against probability but in a very much lower 
degree. Even the latter class, when a number of incidents are 
taken together, differs widely from the results of random guess- 
ing, or merely subliminal fancies, as tested by many actual in- 
stances. There is another lady who thought that her impressions 
concerned me and sent them in for months. Of course some 
ordinary details sometimes corresponded, but I have wondered 
that out of hundreds of bullets so few find the target at all. An- 
other person sent in six large sheets of closely written “ clair- 
voyant”’ impressions regarding my doings during a certain 
period, and it was surprising that even by chance more particulars 
did not prove correct. Most were absurdly wide of the mark. I 
had another lady of no known “ psychic” powers, but who knew 
vastly more about me, my habits and characteristics than Mrs. 
West could have possibly known at the period of her most re- 
markable utterances before she met me, make a series of 
guesses regarding my doings during a period of absence, and 
again comes that contrast which is one of the modes of gauging 
the value of incidents like those I have been relating. 

But, even as we have seen that the lady’s visions, dreams and 
other impressions relating to national and international affairs 
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were fallacious, due doubtless to the emotions aroused by reading 
about battles, strikes, bomb-throwing, etc., the few impressions 
about me which she imparted when her departure was imminent 
and she, a very temperamental person, was much out of humor 
with me, were wild as nightmares. As I was about to take a boat 
she declared that I would become ill on the wharf and be taken to 
a hospital, and after I had actually departed safely on the boat 
told others that she had seen a vision of me with both hands cut 
off! If some persons, the so-called psychics, possess a machine 
which is capable of producing supernormal material, it seems clear 
from a multitude of cases that the machine may get out of order 
and that a perturbed state of emotionality gets it out of order. 


INCIDENTS AFFECTING OTHERS. 
The Two “ Horses.” 


On January 2, 1920, Mrs. West reported her impressions 
from a non-committal postal card, signed with initials only,* the 
same submitted as my first psychometrical experiment with her. 
And I did a thing which was not strictly legitimate in such an 
experiment; I intimated that the card was written by a woman, 
which was not the case. Sometimes, when this is done, the 





* Non-committal in regard to anything which the psychic afterwards said. 
This is the wording of the card: 


“ 





, , Dec. 29th, 1919. 
“Dear Walter: What is the ail of you? Have not heard from you since 


John was born. Am still teaching the young idea how to shoot—or just now 
we have declared an armistice. Into plays heels over head. How are the 
spooks? Did you get any results from that bit of mother’s work? I have 
often wondered. Tom preached here not long ago. Guess he was 
before your time at K. H. Season’s wishes. [Initials.] ” 

The reader will note that no relation of information or inference between 
the contents of the card and the psychometric result exists. A fake medium 
could have said: “I see a woman who wishes to send a message to her son. 
She wants him to know that she often watches over him in the school room. 
Does he remember how fond she was of needlework? Isn’t he fond of 
Shakespeare? His mother speaks about a little boy in his family—Johnny. 
(This would be a blunder.) He isn’t fully convinced of the glorious truth 
of spirits, but she is trying to manifest to him.” 

What was actually reported by the medium in the case was remote from 
anything written on the card. 








en 
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psychic reacts against the intimation, but we have no right to 
expect that this shall be the case on any theory. If supernormal 
impressions are received it is certainly a delicate process and if we 
project an erroneous impression we must not demand that it shall 
be successfully overlaid and obliterated. 


As I took the enclosed card in hand, the picture of a woman in 
middle life came before me. She is of average height and well 
formed. Has brown hair. She wore when I looked at her this 
morning, a gray dress with tiny black figures in it. I think it is a 
house dress as the sleeves were (there is a controversy going on 
here). One voice says, “of elbow length,” and another voice says, 
“rolled to the elbows.” It is my impression that the lady altered the 
sleeves after the dress was bought. 

The writer of the card is methodical and forceful. Has many 
friends who seek her advice. 

It is very strange, but as I think of her I see two horses. One 
is a race horse, quick, keen, alert and nervous. A good breaker at 
the barrier and good for six furlongs. 


The other horse is a dray horse, faithful, gentle, strong. Can 
stand any going and good for a long distance. 

The pacer is a tall, slender, dark man. The dray horse is the 
lady who penned the card. 


Very truly, 
ANNIE A. WEST. 
Jan. 2, 1920. 


As stated, the writer of the card was a man, but as indicated, I 
had wilfully misled the psychometrist, and her error in supposing 
that of the two figures in her mental vision the woman was the 
writer, should have been expected. 


The writer of the postal card commented thus on his own 
description : 


The physical description of my (supposed) self would have 
been surprisingly accurate when younger. It is not so accurate now. 
I am noticeably shorter than in youth though still about 5-10. My 
hair was also quite dark ; now I have but little and have turned quite 
gray in the last two or three years, so the idea of “ darkness ” has 
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largely “ evaporated.” What beard I had was black once, now it is 
snow white. My mustache was always inclined to be sandy and the 
effect now is yellowish white. My eyes once so dark a gray that 
many people would have called them black when away from me long 
since turned to a very light greenish-blue. Again a man approach- 
ing two hundred pounds * could scarcely be called very slender. 

As for the other psychical and mental characteristics, they are 
no doubt fairly accurate. As to the implied comparison to a racer it 
is certainly pat. I was always good for a flying start and a stiff pace 
for the first mile—and was all in then—not a stayer. Thirty years 
ago the description would have been surprisingly accurate. 

In regard to the expression, “ A good breaker at the barrier” I 
am not sport enough to fully understand its signification. I have 
frequently vaulted some pretty high hurdles in a pinch; if a “ break ” 
in pace at an obstacle, it is not true—I hope. I “ flush out” but not 
because of obstacles, simply from lack of sticktoitiveness.” 


My friend could seem to entertain no theory except that the 
description should correspond to his appearance at that date. But 
there is another and even more plausible one, and that is that it 
should correspond with my mental picture of him, being in fact 
of a telepathic order. Or even that it was made to correspond 
with my mental picture in order to be recognizable by me. I had 
seen him last about ten years earlier. He certainly was “ dark,” 
and that is all that is said of his complexion. His skin is swarthy, 
his hair was dark with grey intermixed, he wore no beard, so only 
his moustache conflicted with the term. When I knew him many 
years earlier he was distinctly slender, probably was slenderer at 
my last meeting than at the date of his comments, and at any rate 
he was and continues slender in my mental photograph of him. 
All the other particulars are admitted by him to be “ surprisingly 
accurate,” and that is my emphatic judgment. 

Take just six adjectives applied to the man, “ quick, keen, 
nervous, tall, slender, dark.”’ On the basis of one chance out of 
two in each case (that is, he might be tall or short, slender or 
stout, dark or light, nervous or phlegmatic, keen or stupid, quick 
or slow), and there was one chance of getting all these right in 





* He afterwards wrote that his weight was 180 pounds, clothed, in 1920. 
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64 guesses. - Those are precisely the six adjectives which I would 
employ if I wanted to describe my friend as I remembered him 
in just six words. I knew that he was a “ good breaker at the 
barrier,’ but I did not know about his being best for “ six fur- 
longs,’ yet this particular also is vindicated by the man himself 
in the very letter wherein he doubts the application to himself 
because his contemporaneous description had altered. So for 
that one particular we must resort to the explanation of chance 
or abandon the telepathic explanation of the whole incident. 
For some inscrutable reason my friend commented little on 
what I took to be a characterization of his wife. Perhaps the 
reason was that he was possessed with the idea that the descrip- 
tions should apply, if at all, to the particulars as they were at that 
date. He said that the lady was then well past middle life. His 


inquiries seem to have been limited to the question whether she 
then had a gray dress. 


But the description corresponded notably with my mental 
picture of the lady formed at the only time I had ever seen her. 
She was then in “ middle life’ (about 40), of “ average height ”’ 
(not commented on and not contradicted by my friend), “ well- 
formed,” as I recollected her, and had brown hair (admitted, but 
stated that it had been turning gray). She had no gray dress at 
the time, but may have had ten years earlier (I could not get the 
fact ascertained). I would have thought from what I saw that 
the mental description tallied throughout, and no denial was 
forthcoming. I would not have used the term “ dray-horse,”’ but 
it should be interpreted by the three following adjectives. I do 
not profess to be certain of all these characteristics, but they dis- 
tinctly conform to the impressions I had derived in the home, and 
that may be the hinge of the matter. 


Psychometrical Test from Another Friend's Writing. 


This case is given out of order because it classifies with the 
last one in that I am in a position to judge how far it is evidential 
from personal knowledge of the man whose writing was used. 
First an envelope was put into the lady’s hands. She may have 
noticed that the envelope had been used twice, which might sug- 
gest an economical tendency. At the same time, we must admit 
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that the man might have been temporarily out of envelopes. The 
date of the test was June 17, 1920. 


He is economical, well poised in that he has command of himself 
but not as harmonious as he should be, disgruntled. He doesn’t care 
for his own personal feelings as he should. Indifferent to opinions 
of his habits and really should regard other’s opinions to advance 
more. Thus far from holding unopened envelope. 

[I opened letter and let her hold it in her hands. She did not 
look at it at all.] 

He wants you to decide something for him. He is paying heed 
more to his life—to the material than he is to the future. I see 
money, money, money all around. There is but a narrow stream 
between him and the other side. It will not be long before he crosses. 
I feel as if there was something more but I can’t get it. 


The writer of the letter is known to me as very economical. 
but see above. It is hard to tell just what is meant by “ well- 
poised in that he has command over himself.’’ In one sense this 
is true, in another probably not. Emphatically he is “not as 
harmonious as he should be,” and he is “ disgruntled ” to an un- 
usual degree. He is very sensitive and yet does things which he 
knows will cause opposition and even ridicule; if this is what is 
implied by “ he doesn’t care for his own personal feelings as he 
should” it is a very apt sentence. He is, I should judge, “ in- 
different to opinions of his personal habits” in the sense that he 
persists in them, though not indifferent in the sense of not feeling 
criticism. He “ really should regard other’s opinions to advance 
more” is emphatically true, and has been told me by my friend 
himself again and again. He so disregarded narrow local bigotry 
as to seriously interfere with his career. ‘‘ He wants you to de- 
cide something for him.” He was accustomed to confide his 
troubles to me and to ask me questions. I often advised him, 
but am not certain whether or not he accepted anything I said as 
decisive. “ He is paying more heed to this life—to the material 
than he is to the future” is undoubtedly correct. So far as I 
can see he pays attention to this world only, and the spiritistic 
question, while it interests him, does not seem to except academ- 
ically. He is somewhat embittered on the subject of religion. 
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“I see money, money, money all around.” If this means that he 
is rich it is not correct, but if it means that money is constantly 
in the thoughts of my friend it is correct. He hardly ever writes 
me a letter which does not deal in part with monetary troubles 
and aspirations. His health is affected in several ways, but the 
stream was at least two years wide, for he is living yet. I have 
tried to fit the description to other men, and do not think that it 
would fit one in twenty as well as it does its actual subject. 


Other Psychometrical Tests. 


These were made while Mrs. West was still in Government 
service for fellow employees. They are vouched for by Mrs. 
West and their subiects, and while I suspect that some divergent 
details may have been inadvertently forgotten, my own tests give 
no grounds for disputing that they are reported with substantial 
correctness. It may be added that while Mrs. West was some- 
times literal in her interpretations, she was never known by me 
to be guilty of intentional misstatement or exaggeration of the 
actual facts of her experiences. The answers to the questions 
following are in the same handwritings as the several signatures.* 


1. 
April 19, 1920. 
Dear Doctor PRINCE: 

I am enclosing you statements from two persons employed at 
the Base who asked me to tell their “ fortunes.” 

I assured them that I do not tell “ fortunes ” but get impressions 
by handling their handwriting. 

Mr. James [pseudonym], civil service clerk in the accounting 
department wrote his name and address on a slip of paper and 
handed it to me. 

Several days later I had the vision described in the statement 
enclosed. 





*I had told Mrs. West that she ought to get statements from the persons 
for whom she psychometrized. But she found, as others have found, the 
difficulty of getting people to keep their promises of this character, and finally 
adopted the expedient of writing as soon as possible after a test her recol- 


lection of it, in the form of interrogations, and submitting the document to 
the witness. 
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Mrs. Delancey [pseudonym] is also a Civil Service clerk in the 
accounting department. Instead of giving me her specimen of writ- 
ing she placed a ring on my finger which she had worn for some 
time and from which I received my impressions concerning her. 
Her testimony I also enclose. 

Mr. James and Mrs. Delancey are of good character—truthful 
and reliable. 

I have assured them that their names will not be made public. 

Very truly yours, 
ANNIE A. WEsT. 


19 April, 1920. 
Mr. James, I see standing near you a woman in spirit form with 
brown hair and blue eyes. 
This woman died when she was eighteen years of age with an 
affection of the lungs. 
You are planning a change in your business and she says, “ Wait 
until Fall.” 
Do you recognize this woman? 
Ans. Yes. My father’s sister. 
How old was she when she died ? 
Ans. About the age mentioned above. 
What was the cause of death? 
Ans. Consumption of the lungs. 
Are you contemplating a change in your business? 
Ans. Yes. Soon. 
Morris W. JAMEs. 


rd 
19 April, 1920. 
Mrs. Delancey: 

I see standing near you a woman with gray hair and blue eyes. 
She looks as if she had stepped out of a frame of long ago. She 
wore hoop skirts and parted her hair in the middle. 

She was very domesticated. An excellent housekeeper and a 
good friend. She thought a great deal of you and is watching over 
you now. 

She thinks that you worry too much. And says when you are 
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perplexed about a difficulty which is to arise to “ consult Fred and 
he will straighten it all out.” 

Fred is tall, dark and slender, in middle life and influential. 

Do you recognize the old lady? 

Ans. Yes. 

Are the details concerning her correct? 

Ans. Yes. 

Are you inclined to worry? 

Ans. Yes. 

Do you know any man named Fred who answers the descrip- 
tion given? 

Ans. Cannot answer accurately, as I have never seen the man; 
but one with that name has written to me in a business way. 

LouisE DELANCEY. 


3. 
Miss Bangs [pseudonym] : 

I see standing near you a woman in spirit form. She has blue 
eyes and light brown hair. She is about thirty years of age. She 
died of a fever. Her name is Nellie. 

Do you place this woman? 

Ans. Yes. 

What was the cause of death? 

Ans. Pneumonia. 

What was her name? 








Ans. N K 
Does the description fit her perfectly ? 
Ans. Yes. 


Nellie is trying to comfort you. She thinks you are in great 
distress and wishes to assure you that your trouble will be soon 
removed. 

Are you particularly worried ? 

Ans. Yes. 

There is an old man connected with you who is ill. He has a 
very intellectual face. He has gray hair and blue eyes and is very 
thin. There seems to be doubt about his ailment. He places his 
hand on his stomach and then across his back. 

Do you recognize this man? 

Ans. Yes. 
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What relation does he bear to you? 

Ans. Ist cousin. 

What is his business? 

Ans. Doctor—M. D. 

Have I described him perfectly? 

Ans. Yes. 

This man lives quite a distance from you. Is this so? 

Ans. Yes. 

There is a woman who visits him who has gray hair and blue 
eyes. She is quite stout. 

Do you recognize this woman? 

Ans. Yes. 

This man has a cancer of the stomach and will soon die. Your 
mother will benefit by his death. 

If this latter prophesy proves true will you notify me? 

Ans. Yes. 

Does this statement contain all that I told you? 


Ans. Yes. 
Is it correct in every detail? 
Ans. Yes. 


[Signed] H——- H—— Banecs. 
5. May, 1920. 


Statement containing incident of Miss Margaret Ohl [pseudonym], 
Civil Service Clerk. 


11 May, 1920. 

Miss Ohl, you have sent me an envelope bearing an address re- 
questing that I give you all the information I can regarding the 
writer. 

The person who directed the envelope is a man with brown hair 
and brown eyes, rather full, red lips and firm white teeth. He is 
dressed in khaki. He removes his uniform and puts on civilian at- 
tire. His whole heart is centered upon getting into business. Tell 
him to preserve his uniform as he will be obliged to wear it again. 
He will lead a company in making a charge. 

Do you know this man? 

Ans. Yes. 
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Has he worn khaki? 

Ans. Yes. 

Is he now wearing civilian clothes? 

Ans. Yes. 

Is he interested in business ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Does this statement contain any information which I have not 
imparted ? 

Is it true in every detail? 

Ans. Yes. 

Will you notify me when the future I predict is fulfilled? 

Ans. Yes. 


[Signed] Marcaret OHL. 
11 May, 1920. 


It will be noted that the query, “ Does this statement contain 
any information which I have not imparted?” is not answered. 
If the omission was inadvertent it is not significant, if advertent 
it is. And it is right here that the doubts which the experienced 


investigator feels in regard to the records of the laymen would 
center. Were there particulars unintentionally incorporated from 
the original replies of the subjects? But at least the query inti- 
mates the confidence of Mrs. West that this was not the case, and 
surely the parties would not have answered the questions and 
added their signatures if they had not agreed with Mrs. West 
that she achieved striking results. Miss Ohl did not give noti- 
fication of the fulfilment of the prediction during the year which 
followed, but even if it was fulfilled the chances of her doing so 
were not great, as experience teaches. Once, after a lecture, a 
number of clergymen crowded around me to tell incidents occur- 
ring to themselves or in their families and about half a dozen 
promised to write out and send them in. Not one did so. 


— 


. 


20th May, 1920. 
Dear Dr. PRINCE: 


I wish to relate an incident concerning one of the girls at the 
3ase, Miss Sartouris [pseudonym], by name. 
Shortly after the experience I had with Miss Bangs and “ Nellie,” 
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Miss S. came to me and requested that I tell her something of a 
psychic nature about herself. 

I assured her if I had a vision or received a message I would 
relate it to her. I waited day after day but I could not even imagine 
anything about her. 

She came frequently to my desk and asked if the message had 
come. 

I knew absolutely nothing about the girl with the exception that 
she was employed in the bookkeeping department. I had about 
given her case up, when two days before leaving the Base, she passed 
my desk. As she did so, I raised my eyes and looked in her direc- 
tion. To my surprise I was looking at a place near the water which 
I had never seen before. The sky was beautiful—blue with little 
patches of white. On the shore were numbers of boats painted 
white and overturned. In the midst of these sat an old man, mend- 
ing a net. He had a large frame, was very strong, had gray hair, 
blue eyes and was evidently a man of the sea, He looked toward 
the girl and seemed to call her to him. There was a look in his 
eyes betokening his love of a simple life. Presently the girl ap- 
peared beside him and was happy. 

I said to myself, “ What place is that?” and my other self re- 
plied, “ It is Normandy.” 

I immediately wrote of what I had seen and placed it on the 
girl’s desk. 

Shortly after this, she came excitedly to me, and her eyes had a 
frightened look as though she thought me a witch. 

She said, “ This is wonderful. It is all true. How do you see 
these things?” 

I asked, “ Do you recognize the man? ” 

She replied, “ Yes. He is my father.” 

“ And he was a fisherman and lived in Normandy,” I said. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“ But,” I said, “he will return, for he loves a simple life, and 
you will be married and go there too, to live.” 

She replied, “‘ He loves a simple life and Normandy. About the 
future I cannot say.” 

I realized at once that this was worth recording and I hastily 
drew up the story as I had related it to her and asked her to sign it. 
She read it carefully and signed the statement. 
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A moment later I saw her surrounded by a number of girls 
(Catholic) who were arguing excitedly. 

Presently she came to my desk with the same frightened look in 
her eyes. “O,” she said, “ please let me have that paper a minute.” 

“What for?” I asked. 

“ Why,” she said, stammering, “ you say my father loves a simple 
life and he’s extravagant.” : 

“ Are you sure?” I asked. 

“O, yes,” she cried, “he’s very extravagant. He don’t like a 
simple life at all.” 

“O,” I said, scenting treachery, “you wish to correct that 
statement?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“ And you will return it?” I asked. 

“O, yes,” she replied. 

She went hurriedly to her desk, crushed the paper, which I had 
given her, in her hand, and with her friends hurriedly left the 
building. 

A number of the girls (Protestant) who had witnessed the act 
were so indignant that they wished me to relate the whole affair in 
writing and would bear witness to it. But as it lacked only ten 
minutes of closing time I did not do this. 

I will give you the names of some of these witnesses who I am 
sure will corroborate my statement. 

Mrs. Devere, Bookkeeping Division. 

Mrs. Delancey. 

Miss Ruth Roberts, Bookkeeping Division. 

Miss Vesta Leonard, Bookkeeping Division. 

[ Pseudonyms. ] 

Very truly, 
ANNIE A. WEsT. 


Owing to pressure of work I did not write to the witnesses at 
once and they were soon scattered by wholesale releases from 
service. But the names were given by Mrs. West, and the de- 
partment where their owners worked; she expected that I would 
do so, so her good faith is vindicated. The only reasonable 
question which remains is whether any divergent particulars were 
inadvertently omitted. 
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The belated denial by Miss Sartouris of the truth of one state- 
ment under stress of a motive (desire to destroy her certificate, 
probably because of religious scruples) illustrates a fact often 
overlooked. That is that there is not only such a thing as ex- 
aggeration by a corroborator, but also there is such a thing as 
underrating or downright concealment of correct particulars. At 
another time Mrs. West got a series of impressions about a 
certain lady in my presence, describing a man living in a certain 
distant part of North America said to be known to her, stating 
that she “had suffered from a love that had not ‘ panned out,’ ” 
and adding some cryptic matter which might be variously con- 
strued. The lady in question recognized the description of the 
man as that of one known to her and living in the designated 
distant region, naturally did not understand the cryptic stuff, and 
affirmed “I am not conscious of suffering from repressed emo- 
tion over a love that has not panned out.’”’ Although Mrs. West 
had not stated that the lady was then suffering from a love affair 
or said anything about repressed emotion, I put down what she 
did say, namely, that she had suffered a great deal, etc., as er- 
roneous. But a year later there was placed in my hands by the 
lady herself a document in the course of which occurred the ad- 
mission that long ago she had an affair of the heart lasting for 
years and coming to nothing. So what the psychic actually did 
say, without possible normal knowledge of the facts, was true, 
and the comment, though literally true, was quite misleading in 
effect. So also when another lady, whose unsigned and non- 
committal script was psychometrized for me by Mrs. West, ad- 
mitted the relevance to her of an alleged “ Mr. Dunn,” showed 
silent discomposure over a part of the statement, and failed io 
keep her promise to give me further particulars of the corre- 
spondences later, while her conduct spoiled the test for evidential 


purposes, it left the feeling that there may have been more truth 
than she cared to admit.* 





* There was another psychometrical group of impressions received on 
handling a manuscript by an unknown writer. It should be excluded because 
(1) Mrs. West plainly indicated that she was uncertain that her impressions 
were of the writer; (2) the writer of the manuscript was silent as to some 
of the particulars when applied to. 
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Other Impression Groups. 


1. About the middle of August, 1920, a striking and some- 
what dramatic incident occurred. One day she seemed to be 
under a spell of emotion and I asked her what was the trouble. 
She told me that a vision or impression had come to her that a 
certain very dear friend and relative was dead. She was very 
sad all the day, and sometimes seemed to lose herself in reverie. 
For reasons unknown to me she was considerably isolated from 
some members of her family. But she wrote to a sister living in 
a town in New York State and August 23rd received a letter, 
which with its envelope postmarked the previous day, are now 
before me. The letter is full of family matters and says in part: 


S——, New York, Aug. 22, 1920. 
My DEAR ANNIE: 

Creep right up here by my side and let me put my arms around 
you tight. Yes, dear went home a little over a year ago. .... 
You were ill at the time and I could not add to your suffering, so I 
told only one or two of the family of it and cautioned them not to 
tell you—but I see that they have. I have been very weak in not 
telling you before, but I have kept putting it off for one reason or 
another. I could not bear to hurt you... . 


When Mrs. West brought me the letter I noted that her eyes 
were swollen with weeping, and have no doubt that the letter first 
confirmed her apprehensions. But what caused the apprehen- 
sions? Her undoubtedly sincere account was that they came 
from the vision or impression. But without knowing whether or 
not anyone with whom she had talked or from whom she had 
received a letter knew of the death, and exactly what such person 
said, we cannot be certain that some veiled allusion did not rouse 
a suspicion, perhaps subconscious, which afterward emerged as an 
impression from the blue. 

2. On August 3rd, 1920, after a Miss X., unknown to Mrs. 
West, called the latter wrote: “I feel that she is getting an allow- 
ance (?) from someone which is gall and wormwood, and does 
not cover her expenses. If she is not careful she will have lung 
trouble.” Miss X. denied the statement about the allowance, and 
said she had no trouble with her lungs. And Mrs. West heard 
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her discuss means of increasing her income, so that there is no 
evidentiality left in the sentence. 

The next day Mrs. West wrote, “ What tears are in that 
woman’s heart. She has received an awful jolt in her life.” 
This was true to a degree which would not be, probably, in one 
case in a hundred. 

Afterward Mrs. West became miffed at Miss X. and had 
some of the unpleasant impressions regarding the lady’s future 
which were likely to come when she disliked anyone. 

3. One day the telephone rang and Mrs. West said, “ Mrs. 
D is going to call.” Mrs. D had been in but once, some 
days before. There was nothing said about her calling again, 
and no reason to expect her that day. The message proved to be 


from Mrs. D ’s secretary, and an hour later Mrs. D her- 
self came in. 


4. Memorandum by Mrs. West: 


Sixth November, 1920 
About 9.45 the phone rang and a gentleman inquired for the 
Secretary. This is my impression of him through hearing his voice. 
He is about five feet 7 or 8, broad shouldered, hair streaked 
with gray, has gray eyes and I| believe a beard and moustache, though 
I am not positive of this. He is past 50. Is slow and deliberate, 
a deep thinker and a great lover of books. He belongs to some 

fraternal order. A. A. W. 


My own memorandum a few hours later follows: 


The gentleman who phoned me (Mrs. West first going to the 
phone) was a Mr. C from Delaware, just come to the city, and 
utterly unknown to this office. He called later in the day. 

The conversation of the man before I questioned him on the 
description showed him to have a mind keen and capacity of think- 
ing “ deep” for a mechanic. He said he could eat books. He was 
much impressed by the description. I asked him the color of his 
eyes before showing what was written. He said “ gray.” 

He is 5 ft. 7!4 inches tall. His eyes are fairly gray and his hair 
is gray on the temples. He is clean shaven though he only recently 
shaved off a beard and moustache. He is 52 years of age. Is not 
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slow and deliberate in manner but is in thought. Is a great lover 
of books. Belongs to the International Assn. of Machinists. I saw 
his card. W. F. P. 


Another group of impressions covering twenty-three points, 
seemingly beyond the reach of chance, though not without errors, 
is omitted with regret, because it would cause offense if printed 
even without names. It concerned persons whom Mrs. West 
could never have seen. 

With the exception of the rapping phenomena, which finish 
this report, I have given a fair exhibit of Mrs. West’s work. To 
those inclined to remark that some of the incidents are weak I 
reply that the weak incidents are part of the material, and so are 
the utterly fallacious predictions about revolutions and bombs, 
and about awful things to happen to persons against whom the 
psychic had emotional complexes. We are not practising special 
pleading, but studying constellations of phenomena in their 
entirety. 

No general verdict will be made and thrust upon the reader. 
He can, or ought to, do his own thinking. If he has paid careful 
attention he cannot fail to have noted two things. 

I. The most remarkable instances of correspondence between 
the statements and the external facts were generally where she 
least knew the persons concerned and their affairs. With a few 
apparent exceptions results were in reverse ratio to acquaintance. 
Some cases worth attention related to me occurred after she met 
me, but none equal to those of the desk-drawer, ‘“ Dream Girl,” 
Mrs. Evans, etc. She got no such noteworthy results even re- 
garding the unknown past of other persons well-known to her in 
the office as she did in regard to persons quite unknown or slight 
acquaintances. Not one single case showed any indication of the 
conscious utilization of known facts. As has been pointed out, in 
certain cases there may have been particulars affected by in- 
stinctive inference, but in the presence of the express declaration 
of extremely unlikely facts provably unknown we cannot be sure 
that even those particulars so originated. That, as a formal 
logical principle, ought to be evident. We must hold the reins 
over rival theories with even hand. 

II. The most remarkable cases of correspondence between 
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the statements and the external facts occurred, generally speak- 
ing, when there was the least room for emotional perturbation. 
She was a person of strong partisanship, temperamental, and 
subject to gusts of feeling. For this reason, probably, she 
usually got poorer results relating to persons whom she knew 
very well. Sometimes a sharp division line in evidentiality was 
discernible just at the point that her liking or tolerance turned 
into dislike,.as in my own case. She was intensely interested in 
war, politics and labor questions, and her automatic deliverances 
along these lines were phantasmagorical, following the general 
line of her partisan convictions. 

If the reader will experiment with the ordinary run of per- 
sons he will come to another conclusion. 

III. The results of Mrs. West relating to individual persons, 
in spite of a percentage of errors, were immeasurably beyond 
what can be attained by a series of mere guesses or recorded 
fancies. Of course it may be guessed that an unseen stranger is 
a man; the person must be either male or female. But how shall 
we measure the chances of getting such a title as “ The Dream 


Girl” with literal accuracy? Is there one poem or piece of music 
in one thousand by that title, or should we say ten thousand? 


RAPS AND IMPRESSIONS. 


After Mrs. West became an attache of my office there were 
periods when raps were heard in different parts of it for which 
no normal solution seemed possible. But as raps had occurred at 
certain periods before her coming, the only difference being that 
they had never been as loud as was now sometimes the case, it is 
impossible to say that they were primarily associated with her, so 
the account of them will be incorporated in a general report of 
phenomena of this character occurring both in my home and the 
office. 

But there were certain groups of raps under experimental con- 
ditions, when Mrs. West was present, which may perhaps find a 
place here as appropriately as in any other connection. But it 
should be remarked that the other principal in the experiments, 
Miss D. B., is a medium of semi-professional character, and that 
she states that raps had often occurred in her sittings. 

On the evening of August 4th, 1920, I began experiments 
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with Mrs. West and Miss D. B., in the office of the A. S. P. R., 
for whatever might come. After certain impressions and auto- 
matic writing by Miss D. B. of an unevidential character, she got 
an impression of the presence of a woman who had committed 
suicide, with particulars which were evidential to a considerable 
degree in relation to me if there was no normal leakage of the 
facts, but there were reasons why I could not be quite certain that 
this was the case. She also stated, “ all the books here are going 
out. You are going out of here much sooner than you have any 
idea of,” to which I remarked, “I have no idea of going.’ The 


removal, not then contemplated, has taken place, but not until 
April, 1922. 


Sittinc oF AucustT 11, 1920. 


At 7.15 p. m., August 11, 1920, I again met Mrs. West and Miss 
D. B. in the office of the A. S. P. R. The part taken by each lady 
will be designated by her initials. 

D. B. Described a man named Herbert as present, but he was 
unrecognized. She then had a series of impressions regarding a 
man who was drowned, which was evidential in relation to me pro- 
viding, as I said before, that no normal information on the matter 
had reached her, but again it is barely possible that there had. 

Here I had the ladies put their hands on the table with fingers 
lightly touching it. It is a table three and a half by two feet and 
rather heavy. 

D. B. “I feel as I did the other night, as though I felt the 
motion of a boat. Either some one on a boat or a ship at a distance.” 
Perhaps this was a suggestion from the fact that Mrs. West’s hands 
and arms had begun to vibrate. The vibration increased more and 
more evidently to Mrs. West’s surprise, as it was a new experience. 
Both ladies heard a tapping on her chair and faint sounds were 
heard in the table, but may well have been from the strain of the 
vibration now almost violent. 

D. B. This man says, “I don’t know James, but James sends 
greetings to you.” [The man who was drowned probably knew 
neither William James nor James H. Hyslop, if either of these was 
meant. | 

Mrs. W.’s whole body is now in a state of vibration and the table 
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begins to work. After a while she gives up, is numb, etc. The 
table is too heavy. 

D. B. “A misunderstanding. He thought that you thought he 
didn’t appreciate what you did for him.” 

The vibration had now ceased and the hands of the two ladies 
are resting quietly on the table when knocks are heard on it. I have 
my pad for notes on the corner of the table, but am sitting suffi- 
ciently away from it so that I can watch both above and below it. 
The hands are resting lightly on the finger tips and wrists, and 
there is no contact below. 

Knocks on the table. Now I feel a group right under my pad 
apparently, light ticks. A lot of them are going on, now louder, 
seemingly directly under my pad. 

I say “ We are much interested. Could you answer questions 
if arranged in a code?” A volley of small taps. 

A. A. W. “I’ve been asking my brother if he wouldn’t knock.” 
The table rises and comes down with a slam. 


This was the strangest phenomenon of the evening. The 


ladies were sitting opposite each other, each about the middle of 
a long side. I at one end, D. B. on my right, A. A. W. on my 
left. At the moment I was intently watching both above and 
below the table. The two ladies were as fixed in position as graven 
images, with no contact save the light pressure of their hands. 
The table came up on the side of A. A. W. and since her every 
finger was fully on top and there was no contact below, this could 
not have been normally brought about by her. The pressure 
would have to be on the other side. Mrs. W. is a very slender 
person, weighing perhaps 115 pounds; Miss D. B. has a fairy-like 
figure of perhaps 95 pounds weight and her fingers are tiny. 
There was no flattening out of her hand, and no pulling move- 
ment. I weigh 165 pounds and am muscular, but the next morn- 
ing tried in vain to make the table rise on one side by a pressing 
pull on the other without my hands flattening and the pull of the 
muscles plainly evidencing itself. I had Mr. M. M. Dawson, a 
large man, try, and it was impossible to escape seeing the appear- 
ance of effort. But at the time that the table lifted on the side 
opposite D. B. both pairs of hands were resting quietly arched, 
and it is quite impossible that the tiny fingers of D. B. could have 
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done it. I distinctly saw that Mrs. W.’s knees and feet were 
still, midway between the legs of the table on her side. I find 
myself doubting as I reflect on the strangeness of the occurrence, 
but my contemporaneous record and clear memory assure me 


that at the time I was completely convinced that it was not due 
to any muscular force. 


Here I explain the code, 3 raps for yes, 1 for no, 2 for don’t 
know or inability to answer by yes or no. 

P. Is any one here whom any of us know?” * Both ladies say 
a man stands to the left of Mrs. W. 

P. “ Should we get a lighter table for next time?” 

No response. “ Did the movement of the table mean that Mrs. 
West’s brother is here?” Both ladies reported 3 raps in the centre 
of the table. My hearing being dull, I did not perceive them. 

P. “Is the table too heavy?” The ladies heard raps but were 
uncertain whether two or three. “ Answer that again, please.” No 
response. 

D. B. Sees two disks, blue, with hole in center, roll from the 
right end of the table down the middle. 

P. “Can you make the raps come under my pad again?” No 
change in the location was perceptible, following this question. A 
rap was heard nearer the center, apparently. No foot or anything 
but hands—tips of fingers—touching. 

D. B. to A. A. W. “ You are entangled in a lot of tall grass— 
a symbol, probably, and the man on the other side that you did 
something for is cutting it down [Construed by Mrs. W., I believe, 
to mean her brother]. I don’t know where you live but there is a 
very depressing atmosphere. [Emphatically confirmed by Mrs. W. 
afterward].” 

D. B. “I feel a terrible heat wave. Put your hands above 
mine.” Mrs. W. reports that she feels the heat. ! tried and cer- 





* The reader need not, unless the illusion pleases him, fancy the experi- 
menter as a pop-eyed devotee, possessed by the “ will to believe” that spirits 
were at hand. The questions were asked in order to test and study the re- 
actions. The questions were indeed suggestional, but I would be interested to 
learn that a table is suggestible or that by suggestion energy may be caused 
to emanate from a human subject other than by muscular pressure, and to 
create rapping sounds on the table. 
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tainly seemed to. But when the palm side, supposed to be cold, is 
uppermost, I feel heat from that too! 

D. B. “ Right in front of me in letters like phosphorous I see 
Arabella Simpson. She is about thirty, fat, wears hoopskirts and 
skirt looped up with little pink flowers. 

“T feel as though I had a hot blanket all around me.” Things 
have been moving very slowly, silence much of the time, and there 
have been no raps for perhaps 15 minutes. But now there came a 
fairly loud one. 

A. A. W. “I think that was my brother.” Three raps, heard 
by the ladies. 

P. “If we meet Wednesday will you be here?” 

Three raps reported by both ladies. 

Mrs. W. asked her brother to give his old knock. He was ac- 
customed to knock once on a door, pause, and then knock twice. 
The combination, one rap, pause, two raps, was plainly heard by 
all, on the table. Hands as before. 

P. “Try to make a few taps under my pad.” I felt several. 
A little later more were both felt and heard by me and the others. 

P. “ Will you give your own knock?” It came very distinctly, 
—knock, pause, knock, knock, at my corner of the table. 

P. “Are you pleased with your success?” 

Three rapid knocks, heard by all, followed by a lot of taps under 
my pad. 

P. ‘Could you remove the raps to the other end of the table?” 
Two raps beneath pad [meaning uncertainty?] Then two appar- 
ently just beyond the pad, then a number more. I had Mrs. W. put 
her hands on the other end of the table and after a little she felt the 
taps under her hands. Directly afterward all heard a sharp click 
and all looked in the same direction and located it in the same place, 
the glass of a book-case which projected into the room about three 
feet beyond the table and in line with the direction that the raps had 
apparently been traveling. 

P. “ Produce that again if possible.” The ladies report hear- 
ing the tap on the bookcase again lightly, but it was not audible to me. 

P. “Can you do it a third time over there?” Nothing was 
heard anywhere in response to this. 

P. “ Will you be present to-morrow when we try the table?” 
Raps, number not certain. “Do you know where it will be?” 
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Three raps, which would indicate yes. ‘“ Will you be present?” No 
raps came. 

A. A. W. “I feel that he wants to ask me about Albert 
[pseudonym for name of a living brother]. Here Mrs. W. asked 
a question which was not recorded for lack of time, but which prob- 
ably was to inquire if some message in relation to Albert was in- 
tended. A lot of louder raps ensued. A. A. W. “Is it your wish 
that George and I shall live together?” A volley of distinctly 
audible raps. 

P. “ Make your answers distinctly by your signal.” The com- 
bination of one knock, pause, two knocks came. Then a lot more. 

P. “TI think we will say good-bye, and we hope to meet you to- 
morrow night.” Three distinct and measured raps. The sitting 
ended. 


This evening opened up a new chapter in my personal experi- 
ence with the phenomena of raps. I had studied them for months 
in my home and there the only ways in which they plainly indi- 
cated conscious will and intelligence were in coming at designated 
hours and in abstention on nights before I was to make Sunday 
morning addresses, as though to avoid disturbing my sleep when 
it was most needed. But now questions were undoubtedly 
answered by someone or something, somehow. The giving of 
the peculiar arrangement of knocks used by Mrs. West’s dead 
brother is the most unmistakable example. 

The raps on the evening of August 11th were mostly or en- 
tirely related to Mrs. West. Miss B. did not even have an im- 
pression that anyone connected with them and her was present 
as Mrs. W. did. It was queries related to Mrs. W.’s affairs 
which won the loudest and the most—so to speak—excited re- 
sponses. It was her brother’s signal which was repeatedly given, 
and it was after the first mention of him that one side of the table 
went up and came down with a bang. 

Mrs. W. then, if any of the embodied group, was the one 
“doing it.” I recognized this logical implication early in the 
sitting, and, though I watched both parties, | watched Mrs. W. 
with special care. It is not pleasant to hand bouquets to one’s 
self in public, but it seems necessary to explain that I have some 
skill in the art of watching. The usual table tilting and rapping 
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performance is a dreary one to me, it is so obviously accounted 
for. I once had a private sitting with the most noted “ pro- 
fessor’ in America of the art of becoming aware of the contents 
of folded billets. I did not actually see a single act of “ switch- 
ing’ one paper for another, but I saw and tabulated six observed 
facts, which would have no conceivable relation to genuine 
thought-reading, but which were suggestive of a particular species 
of fraud. But I saw no act and no appearance whatever on the 
part of Mrs. West or Miss D. B., throughout the evening, in the 
slightest degree suspicious or suggestive of either conscious or 
unconscious muscular causation of the sounds. 

Sounds can be made in this table by placing the hands with 
the whole palm in firm contact and using considerable muscular 
effort. It is probable that these sounds resemble a few of those 
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which occurred when only the tips of the fingers or the tips of 
the fingers and the wrists were in contact. But pressure cannot 
produce the louder and more resonant raps of the evening of 
August 11th. 

But not only cannot muscular strain produce all the kinds of 
rapping heard, but no such muscular strain was being exercised. 
Not even the vibration of Mrs. West’s hands and body at the 
first of the sitting had produced (if it was this that produced) 
more than small ticking sounds. And it was when the vibration 
had entirely died away and both little ladies were sitting quietly 
under the full blaze of the electric light with hands lightly rest- 
ing upon the table, and an observer so intently watching them 
that much of his notes was written without looking at the paper— 
it was under these circumstances that the sounds occurred which 
bore an intelligent relation to questions asked. 

The click on the book case must not be forgotten. The above 
rough diagram shows approximately the relation of persons and 
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objects. I was sitting writing at arms’ length in order to be able 
to see under the table. A volley of small taps were coming under 
my pad. I asked that a rap should be made at the other end of 
the table. Then we all heard taps seemingly just beyond my 
pad, then the ladies reported taps at about the middle of the 
table, then Mrs. W., whom I had asked to put her hands on the 
other end, felt and heard raps under them, and then—the whole 
series occupied hardly more than a minute—a click, as distinct 
as if the glass had been tapped with a metal pencil, was heard by 
all on the book case, apparently in a straight line with the pre- 
ceding taps. There was no movement on the part of either of 
the ladies or myself which could account for the click on the 
glass which, by its direct sequence in time and direction, seemed 


to terminate the series which had travelled from end to end of 
the table. 


SiTTING oF AucustT 12, 1920. 


At home of Miss D. B.—— 63rd St., New York, evening. 
Present, Miss D. B., Mrs. A. A. W., W. F. P., as before. Also 


Mrs. D. B. (mother of Miss D. B.), Miss D. B.’s brother, Z (a girl), 
Miss Gunn (a friend of Mrs. D. B.). 


We sat around a rather heavy wooden table, firmly built, about 
two and a half feet in diameter. 


A. A. W. “ My brother is here, and has just recalled to me a 
funny little song about a gun” [presumably somebody, the spirit or 


Mrs. W. herself was reminded of the song by the presence of a lady 
named Gunn]. 


All but W. F. P. put hands on the table. After some minutes 
Mrs. W.’s hands began to vibrate. The vibration increases regularly. 
Some minutes now pass with little change, except that Miss D. B.’s 
mother’s arms are now also vibrating, somewhat less than Mrs. 
W.’s, and in a transverse direction while Mrs. West is vibrat- 
ing forward and back. A strange tick is heard, and in about half a 
minute another, both on the table, then one distinctly back of Miss 
D. B. Two more in the table. The others agree that raps now went 
around the table under the hands of all. 


P. [Pad on table now.] “Can you bring them under my 
hand?” A number of ticks were felt by me immediately, but I 
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could not tell where they originated. Now a lot of taps occurred, 
apparently under my pad. 

P. “Is Mrs. West’s brother here?” It was reported that there 
were at first three ordinary knocks, and then the signal, one, pause, 
two, as on last evening, but they were not loud enough for me to 
hear them. “I wish you would give your signal under my pad.” 
{Held on the table.] Three raps were distinctly felt. Then more 
came. 


Mrs. D. B. “ Please knock louder.” A lot of taps felt by me, 
heard by the others. 

Mrs. D. B. “ Will you tip the table?”’ No response. 

Mrs. D. B. “Is that for Mrs. West?” Three raps, signifying 
yes. 

At the suggestion of Miss D. B.’s mother we tried for a message 
by table tilting, calling the alphabet. The table tilted to indicate let- 
ters, all hands but mine being in contact. We got GOOD GI. 
Some one guessed “ Good Girl,” and three raps seemed to signify 
assent. Then EVE and a number of raps R. Y. “Every” pro- 
nounced and C. Three raps. AL. The table moved with wrench- 
ing sounds L. Three raps. Some little time previous the vibration 
of the ladies ceased. Too much had been going on for me to be sure 
just when. L,. O. 

P. “Was your message completed?” No answer. 

A. A. W. Proposes that she and Miss D. B. have their hands 
on the table, as in the successful experiment of last night. Done. 
Vibration of Mrs. W.’s hands and arms begins and increases. Noth- 
ing else happens. 

Then Miss D. B. and Miss G. tried it, sitting on opposide sides. 
The table lifts on Miss D. B.’s side, but Miss G.’s hands look as 
though they might be exercising considerable pressure. 

P. “Is Mrs. West’s brother here?” One loud knock. 

P. “I would think that meant no. Am I right?” 3 light raps. 

P. “A spirit connected with one of those here?” 3 light raps. 

P. “ With the family that lives here?” 3 raps. 

Here Mrs. D. B. asked questions too rapidly for me to record, 
without responses. 

P. “Is it a relation of the family?” 3 raps. 

P. “A woman?” 3 light raps. 

P. “The one they call Alice?” No answer. 
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Several more questions elicited no response. 

P. “Couldn’t you make a distinct rap on my pad.” [I had 
Mrs. W. rest her hands on the pad, as it rested on the table.] Sev- 
eral raps heard on the table. 

P. “Concentrate your effort for a good big one.” No response. 

Mrs. W.’s hands off, no sound from table. Her hands replaced 
and raps came. 

P. “Have you a message for Mrs. West?” 

One rap, indicating no. 

P. “Is there one for Harold?” [He was Miss D. B.’s brother 
present, and the query was suggested to me.] A lot of raps. 

P. “Shall we try the alphabet?” No answer. 

P. “Is it his uncle?” [Query suggested.] 3 raps. 

P. to Harold. “ Ask anything you like.” 

Harold. “ Will you spell the message alphabetically ? ” 

No answer. 

Mrs. D. B. asks for louder knocks and says, 

“Tf you can’t get a spirit who can?” No result. 

A loud rap was heard by all, apparently on the piano in the rear 
of Mrs. W., but not within reach of her or others. 

P. “Couldn’t you rap directly on my pad here?” 

Another rap heard by me, and said by the others to be on the 
piano—I was not sure of its locality, except that it seemed to be 
away from the table. 

We now went to the dining-room to experiment with the dining- 
table. Here sounds were heard from time to time, mostly in chairs 
in which persons were sitting, and therefore open to question. 


The whole sitting was much less satisfactory than that of the 
previous evening, mainly because of the number of hands that 
were usually on the table. But some of the best results were 
when only two or three persons were touching it, and a part 
when Mrs. West was excluded, while at other times results di- 
rectly followed the application of her hands. The two raps said 
to have been on the piano certainly did not sound to me as if 
they could have come from the table or the chairs. 

Of course, to anyone who is looking for order, meaning, in- 
telligibility, the whole sitting with its “Good Girl. Every Call 
L, O,” and its general failure to carry out any hopeful preface, 
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will seem simply silly. But if I were in a room alone and pre- 
sumably out of human sound and there suddenly became audible 
the classical words “ Hickory Dickory Dock,” the interest to me 
would not be in knowing what the words meant, but how they 
came to be heard at all. The interest of the raps to me was 
mainly, not what they tried to say, but how they originated. As 
indicated, many of them on the 12th might have come from un- 
conscious muscular strain, while a few seemed to me quite 
unlikely to have that source. In general, those of the 11th I am 
sure could not have resulted from muscular pressure. 


OTHER SITTINGS. 


On August 18th, at 7.30 p. m., in the office of the Society, Miss 
D. B., Mrs. W. and W. F. P. met. There were impressions and 
purported messages, but nearly everything of this kind which was 
at all impressive for any reason was announced by Miss D. B., so 
does not properly belong in this place. About seven raps on the table 
were heard altogether, most of them loud enough to be heard by me 
very clearly. But several occurred during Mrs. W.’s vibration spells 
—though some as distinct ones did not and I never was able to es- 
tablish that the vibrations made the raps more likely or clearer—and 
there was no intelligible relation of the sounds to what was said. 

The same persons experimented in the same place, beginning 
7.30 p. m., August 25th. Only 2 raps were heard this evening, one 
of them by the ladies only, on or near the floor, the other by all of us, 
in the table, and for which I could assign no cause. 

All conditions the same, beginning 7.15 p. m. Sept. Ist, except 
that a smaller and lighter table was substituted, but one carefully 
selected because it was almost impossible to produce sounds by any 
ordinary pressure or pull on it. Mrs. W. had occasional minor spells 
of vibrating, and Miss D. B. also, less frequently, but I could not 
trail any relation between these recurrences and the occasional sounds 
which were as likely to take place when the hands of both ladies 
were quietly and easily resting on the table. The others heard a dull 
thump in the table early. 

D. B. feels sea-sick, and as if being pulled through space a mile 
a minute. Then Mrs. W.’s arms twitched and Miss D. B.’s were 
vibrating at the elbows as she continued: “ A nervous woman named 
Angelina is here.” [Mrs. W. afterward told us that she had had an 
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Aunt Angelina who was nervous, always feeling nauseated, having 
stomach attacks, etc. Traveling in the cars would sometimes bring 
on the symptoms. “ The last time I saw her was on my wedding 
day. She fainted then.”] 

Later D. B. said that she saw two men on her right, beyond the 
projecting bookcase, “ fighting over a book, having an awful scrap.” 
After some description of a watch carried by one of the men, the 
ladies report hearing 2 knocks on the projecting bookcase. 

P. “ Hope you will knock so that I can hear.” Miss D. B. says 
that she hears faint raps in some place. Mrs. W. does not. 

P. “ Wish you would knock on the desk or table so that I could 
hear you.” Both ladies say they hear sounds beyond the projecting 
bookcase, like keys rattling. 

A. A. W. “Some one is coming here with authority to look 
around. He is rattling his keys very importantly. Is going to re- 
adjust some things. Is looking all around.” Here a rap was heard 
by the others and felt by me as my hand rested in my pad on the 
table. It must be understood that the ladies had their hands lightly 
on the table most of the time. 

A. A. W. “He says you won’t know yourself when he gets 
through.” W.F. P. “ Ask if he is coming to make trouble or im- 
prove things to our satisfaction.” D. B. hears some one say, “ Big- 
ger quarters.” Two more dull thumps come on the table, felt by me 
distinctly. [We were in a crowded state and perhaps could be 
guessed that we would have to move into bigger quarters before a 
very great time. As a matter of fact we did not move until more 
than a year and a half later, when we went into quarters in the 
same building half again as large. It was the case that a gentleman 
with authority “came and inspected the proposed quarters, and 
looked all around,” planning how the rooms should be arranged, and 
took steps, “ to readjust some things ” besides for what he regarded 
as important reasons. | 

Mrs. W. “Some one says ‘No weak spirit to-night.’ I feel 
they are trying to lift the table. He came with such vitality!” 

Mrs. W.’s arms are now vibrating rather strongly. She says, “ A 
change is coming in October, which will bring more money. I saw 
it flashed out.” [If this was meant to apply to the Society, I do not 
know of any verification. There might be something in relation to 
the investments which I would not know about. | 
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[At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Society, held Oc- 
tober 4th, 1920, the Executive Committee reported “a gift aggregat- 
ing about $60,000.00 to $65,000.00,” from one who had conferred 
about it with Dr. James H. Hyslop before his death, the income from 
the amount to be used under certain restrictions, for current ex- 
penses.—G. O. T.] 

Mrs. W.’s hands plunge convulsively. The same again, forcing 
the table along the floor. Then she says, “ One of the first changes 
is that X is to be hung on a nail. She looks like a limp rag doll.” 
Presently it was intimated that the man with the keys would do the 
hanging. [It is true that soon after this the person referred to as 
X was released from employ, but no such man seems to have had 
anything to do with it.] 

Both ladies then had impressions regarding international affairs, 
fallacious as this sort of stuff generally is. 

The sitting on the evening of Sept. 8th with the same parties was 
without a single rap or other sound to attract attention. Some of 
the impressions of Miss D. B. had interest but they do not belong 
here. 

At a sitting on the evening of Sept. 15th, the ladies reported 
once hearing two raps in the table. I did not. 

The same parties met at 7.35 p. m. of Sept. 30th, in the office of 
the Society, and one person was added to the circle, the learned 
philologist, Mr. S. Things were said of more or less relevance to 
Mr. S. by Miss D. B. The first part of my record reads thus: 

Hands of ladies on table. In 2 minutes Mrs. W’s hands con- 
vulse. Soon her fingers twist over each other a moment. Repeated. 

Mrs. W. “I see that man in the boat, something wrong with 
can’t see him well.” 

P. [To purported spirits.] “ Please try to produce what oc- 
curred on the first night.” Slight rap heard, soon after another. I 
heard neither. Mrs. W.’s hand and arm vibrating at 7.50. 

P. “Is any one here we know—or don’t know?” 

7.55: Miss D. B.’s hand flies off “ like an electric shock, 0-o-oh! ” 
8.00, all the rest hear a snap beyond the middle of the table away 
from me. I always occupy end toward my desk. 

No more raps were heard during the sitting. [My daughter 
Theodosia, who knew we were to have a sitting and that raps had 
been heard hitherto, asked me next morning if we got raps this time, 





him 
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saying that in the evening she heard 3 raps and had the impression 
that they were somehow connected with those in the office. I made 
record of what she said at once but did not until long after reread 
the record and find that, as shown above, just 3 raps were on record. 
Her impression was a coincidence or a telepathic impression of the 
number of raps we got, or what you please. | 


This was the last experiment in which Mrs. W. and Miss D. 
B. participated together, for the former surprised me by suddenly 
refusing to sit with the latter, saying that she disliked her very 
much. This dislike had been so successfully disguised that I had 
not suspected it, but it appeared to have originated ear'v in the 
series. It is probable that the leading part taken by Miss 
D. B. in regard to impressions was resented, consciously or 
unconsciously. 

Let us review the series of sittings in the office (omitting the 
sitting in the D. B. house under another and less determinate set 
of conditions) with respect to the rap factor. 

Aug. 4: Nothing heard. 

Aug. 11: Many raps varying from slight ticks to very audible 
knocks, apparently answering questions and following directions, 
not confined to table. Hands quietly resting on table throughout 
while raps were being heard. 

Aug. 18: Seven raps on table—several, but not all of them, 
during “ vibration ”’ spells. 

Aug. 25: Two raps. 

Sept. 1: (Another table used at this and subsequent sittings. ) 
Several knocks on projecting bookcase, apparently, and other 
sounds in that neighborhood. four raps on table. 

Sept. 8: No raps. 

Sept. 15: Two raps on table. 

Sept. 30: Three raps on table. 

Not only were raps scanty after the sitting of August 11th, 
but they were fainter, so that I was unable to hear any after 
August 18th, though I felt the impact of one now and then 

What caused the raps? 

Was it the vibrations of the arms of Mrs. W. and, occasion- 
ally Miss D. B.? No, for during all the rapping of August 11th, 
which outweighed in interest that of all the other sittings together, 
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no vibration -was going on. A part of the raps in other sittings 
were during vibration, the greater part not. 

Were the supposed raps purely hallucinatory? Then the hal- 
lucinations were shared by three persons in a number of sittings 
in the office, four in one. They were systematized to an extra- 
ordinary degree, for the hearers usually located them in the same 
places, when they seemed loud to the others they were likewise 
audible to me, when faint to others they were inaudible to me, 
but then often I felt the impact of them. The collective “ hal- 
lucinations ”’ burst out in full force on August 11th, previous to 
which there had been nothing to arouse expectancy, and subsided 
on Aug. 18th after a large degree of expectancy had been aroused. 

Were the raps produced by consciously or subconsciously 
exercised pressure? I have asserted that on August 11th, the 
evening of the grand display, the delicate hands of the two ladies 
were resting lightly upon the table. It is possible to exercise sub- 
conscious pressure, but impossible to do so when but two hands 
are on a heavy table without physical signs of that pressure ap- 
pearing in the hands. I watched carefully for such signs, and 
they were absent. Besides, how shall we account for the decrease 
in the phenomena? The desire for raps was not less subsequent 
to August 11th, especially on the part of Mrs. West, to whom the 
raps had appeared more responsive. To say nothing of the 
sounds heard on the nearby bookcase with which no one was in 
contact. 

If the raps were of psychic origin, then it is not difficult to 
understand why the phenomena faded almost completely out. It 
is a well known fact that the exercise of mediumistic powers is 
disturbed by turbulent emotion. I have reason to believe that it 
was at the home of Miss D. B., on August 12th, that Mrs. W. 
conceived her dislike for that lady. The raps began to diminish 
from that date. The only new factor introduced into the office 
experiments after August 11th of which I am aware was this 
element of disharmony—this perturbed emotion—which appears 
to have existed only on one side. The very fact that the phe- 
nomena died almost completely out under the same material con- 


ditions is to a degree an indication of some other than physical 
causation. 
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INCIDENT. 


COLLECTIVE HALLUCINATION OR MAL-OBSERVATION. 


The following incident is from the collection of Dr. Hodgson 
and is an especially important one for showing how intelligent 
men, or such as pass for this in the community, claim to be sure 
of their facts when they neither have nor offer any better evi- 
dence for them than many a person offers for a ghost. The nar- 
rative records that several persons saw a woman come into a 
room and that when it was necessary to have it cleared the woman 
could not be found and yet no one saw her go out. The circum- 
stances, if the account of the room be correct, made it impossible 
for her to have gone out any other way than that by which she 
entered. It is of course quite possible or probable that the facts 
were as stated, but there is no more proof that the woman went 
out than that she went in. It is just as possible that no woman 
came into the room and hence that the phenomena represented a 
collective hallucination. But it is manifestly absurd to state as a 
fact what is only the result of an inference from non-observation ! 
We have only Mr. Wendell’s testimony that the woman came 
into the room and no one else attests his observation and there 
were no pains taken to present the evidence that others saw her. 
But Mr. Wendell is “ cock-sure” that she went out because she 
was not seen to do so! He does not see that there is an alterna- 
tive between a woman’s coming into the room and disappearing 
in a miraculous manner and a woman coming in and disappearing 
without being seen by those present. This alternative is collective 
hallucination. Of course, we can no more hastily believe in col- 
lective hallucinations than we can in ghosts, but sufficient evidence 
has accumulated to prove them to be facts and such possibilities 
have to be reckoned with in such instances as Mr. Wendell de- 
scribes. His attitude of mind is quite as credulous as that of the 
despised spiritualist, only it is more respectable. It is probable 
that his interpretation of the circumstance is correct, but it is 
only estimating the probabilities from experience, it is not pre- 
senting evidence. We must hold such persons to strict account- 
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ability for their theories, especially when they hold us to these. 
The only proper thing to do in such experiences is to narrate the 
facts and, in default of evidence, offer no explanations at all. 
We may prefer the one suggested by inference on the basis of 
similar experiences. But preference is not proof, and the fact 
that the phenomenon had appeared perplexing to the informant 
suggests a weakness in the inference, tho it does not tell against 
collective hallucination.*—J. H. H. 


Ducctte' Tein, - Wrrk Topre. 
Sie 



































358 Marlborough St., 29 March, 1893. 
Dear Hopcson: 

An incident occurred at the Athenzeum on Monday, which seemed 
to me so curiously illustrative of the worthlessness of most appar- 
ently indubitable evidence, as to be worth your notice. I scribble 
here a brief account of it. If you would like a fuller, I'll take you 
to the spot in question after lunch on Monday. 

With three other trustees of the Athenzum, I was in the Trus- 





* Many instances of as curious logic as that of the late Professor Wendell, 
in connection with discussions on psychical research could be cited from per- 
sons who reason soundly on other subjects.—Epiror. 
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tees’ room. In the room are all the plates of costumes, etc., which 
many people are examining for the Artists’ Festival. Accordingly 
we thought proper to allow anybody to look at them—to enter the 
room—until the actual moment for our meeting arrived. I en- 
close a rough plan of the room. There is but one entrance door. 
The spiral stairs, of open iron work, lead to an open iron work 
gallery about the room, to which there is no other access than the 
stairs. 

A few minutes before the meeting, when the Trustees, marked 
S, C, and I, were in the places marked at the long table, a strange 
lady entered the room, passed through the narrow space between 
5 and the bookcase and was seen by all four of us to ascend the 
stairs. A little later the Librarian came in and took his seat at table. 

It was suggested then that I inform the lady that the meeting 
was about to begin, and that she must leave the room. A thorough 
search of the room, the gallery and the small room, accessible only 
through this large one, failed to find her. She simply was not there. 

The point is that four of us noticed her come in, that she could 
not have got out without passing close to all four of us, and that 
none of us noticed her go out. Any one would have sworn that she 
didn’t ; yet she clearly must have gone, quite unnoticed. 

Yours sincerely, 
BarRETT WENDELL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Washington, D. C., May 20th, 1922. 
Dr. WALTER PRINCE, 


Sec’y. Am. Soc. for Psychical Research. 
My Dear Dr. PRINCE: 

I feel very sure that you are a man and a student who is capable 
of accepting constructive criticism in good part. (1) For some time 
past, | and (from the information that I can get), many other mem- 
bers and subscribers to the Journal of the A. S. P. R. are dissatisfied 
with the tone of it. (2) 

No one knows any better than I do that the Society has to deal 
with an obscure and difficult field of Research, in which gross fraud, 
overcredulity and wild fanaticism are constantly being encountered 
and have to be countered if we are to remain safe and sane. (3) But 
it seems to me, and I say it with all courtesy and in the hope that no 
offense will be taken, that the Journal has adopted an attitude of 
sneering innuendo and criticism toward all, who, as the result of 
privaie investigation and experiences, have arrived at the conviction 
that the continuity of life after death has been, and is being, 
proved. (4) 

As an instance of what I am objecting to I may refer to the 
Editorial in the April Journal in which a reply to Mr. Dingwall’s 
criticism of over-credulity in America forms a part. The reply is a 





1. Quite so. Any person who can compose a well-worded and reasoned 
argument against anything we print in the Journal finds an open forum 
in either the department entitled “Correspondence” or that named 
“ Conversazione.” 

2. No doubt this is true. It has been true every year that the Journal has 
been issued, and it is true of the English Journal in every year of its history. 
It would be true if we showed more partiality for the spiritistic hypothesis, 
or less. 

3. Exactly, and this justifies the utterances to which our correspondent 
takes exception. 

4. That the editor has no prejudice against “ private investigation and ex- 
periences ” is illustrated in the very issue (April) which contains the passage 
chiefly criticised, since it contains no less than eighty-nine private experiences 
and investigations, summarized or in full. That there is no prejudice against 
“the conviction that the continuity of life after death has been, and is being 
proved” is evidenced by the fact that some have complained that we made our 
inclination toward the spiritistic theory in certain cases too manifest. Others 
think the editorial attitude fairly judicial. The April issue contains incidents 
which prima facie point, some to the telepathic and others to the spiritistic 
hypothesis. 
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clever piece of polemical argument for it contrives to hit at, I might 
almost say insult five separate, more or less prominent people, in one 
short paragraph. (5) Of course most of these five people have a 
host of friends and followers who are certainly not attracted to the 
much needed support of the Society by such bitterly clever skits. (6) 
I will only here refer to the innuendo directed against my friend Sir 

5. The paragraph referred to is as follows: 

“Why did not Mr. Dingwall remark that it seems difficult to believe that 
anvwhere but in America a man could run a ‘psychic college’ with a large 
following, who publicly maintains that Houdini dematerializes in one of his 
stage acts, bones, lungs, liver and clothing, passes through the glass walls of 
a tank, comes together in good shape again behind the curtain with every 
stitch intact, and walks out before the audience? Why did he not observe 
that it seems difficult to believe that Eglinton could, elsewhere than in Amer- 
ica, fool so many people into believing that they were getting spirit scripts 
with the true life characteristics of their relatives’ writing, when the published 
book of examples shows so clearly that they are by one hand? Why did he 
not, in the article of his in our Journal last month, nonchalantly wonder if 
any but an American creator of shrewd detective stories could make such 
crude apologies for the trickster Bailey? Evidently because all these people 
happened to belong to the tight little island.” 

6. The five people are Mr. Dingwall, Mr. MacKenzie, Eglinton, Bailey 
and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

(1) Mr. Dingwall took the good-natured thrusts at “a certain conde- 
scension ” in good part, as we knew he would do, and in a letter not intended 
for publication persists in his opinion that Americans are peculiarly gullible, 
whereat, in turn, we are not in the least offended. 

(2) Does Dr. Cushman mean to imply that in his opinion, as a man of 
science, Harry Houdini may be able twice a day completely to dissolve into 
gas and come together again? We think not. Then wherein have we in- 
sulted Mr. MacKenzie by the intimation that he is super-credulous in main- 
taining (“Spirit Intercourse,” pp. 86-87) that this stupendous miracle takes 
place? 

(3) The English Society printed a great deal of testimony regarding Eg- 
linton, and many by their letters showed that they were “ dissatisfied with the 
tone” of its Journal on that account. Yet Dr. Hodgson said of him (Pro- 
ceedings of S. P. R., LX, 359-360) “ Eglinton, moreover, is a detected trick- 
ster. At one of his so-called ‘materialization’ séances, pieces of muslin and 
beard were cut from the supposed ‘spirit,’ and these fitted the muslin and 
beard afterwards found in Eglinton’s portmanteau. He also co-operated with 
Madame Blavatsky in the production of a spurious marvel, was detected in 
fraud at Minich and was discovered surreptitiously writing at one of his 
so-called ‘independent writing séances.’” (See also the damnatory reports 
of Professor H. Carvill Lewis and others. Proceedings of S. P. R., IV, 338- 
380.) No matter whether Eglinton cheated only part of the time or not, our 
statement about him is historical fact. 
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Arthur Conan Doyle. I infer that you believe him to be over- 
credulous and easily deceived by fraudulent mediums. We might 
leave to one side, perhaps, the question as to whether, as the choice 
of the two extremes it is not better to believe too much than too 
little. The main question is what right has a scientific psychical in- 
vestigator got to sneer at Conan Doyle’s evidences of life after death 
if he was not present when they were obtained? The fact is you do 
not know whether Sir Arthur’s evidence is good or not, and I do not 
think that a sneer ever has been, or ever will be an argument. (7) 
Because Conan Doyle approaches the subject in its religious as- 
pects, it seems to me all the more reason for kindly unprejudiced 
judgment. Certainly this distinguished, earnest man does not teach 
anything unchristian or out of line with the definite statements of 
the gospels and the epistles of the Christian scripture. The A. S. 
P. R. has not taken occasion, as yet, to challenge or criticize the 
teachings of Catholic prelates or denominational ministers. The 
American Bible Students Association has been sending lecturers 
around the country talking to crowded theatres, teaching that mil- 
lions now living will never die. You and I do not believe this but 
we cannot prove it untrue. The fact is before the Journal of the 
Society undertakes to sneer at or deny other people’s beliefs or evi- 
dences it would seem that it should reserve its judgments until we 
have some controverting facts to work with. (8) 





(4) It is likewise a fact that Bailey, at the Grenoble sittings referred to 
by Mr. Dingwall in our February issue, produced birds supposed to have been 
transported from a distant land by occult means, and that the parties who 
had sold the birds to Bailey were afterward discovered and gave their testi- 
mony. Even Bailey’s backer, Reichel, who brought him to Grenoble for the 
experiments, and who had previously pinned his faith to several of the 
shadiest American mediums, was convinced that Bailey committed a fraud in 
this instance, and wrote him letters of reproach which were published. 

(5) Since it was Mr. Dingwall who had commented upon the crudity of 
the apologies for Bailey's -trickery, our “insult” to Sir Arthur must consist 
in the reference to him as the “creator of shrewd detective stories” or in 
momentarily imagining him as an American. 

7. There is no “sneer” at Sir Arthur in the paragraph referred to, only 
a reference to Mr. Dingwall’s demonstration that the defense of Bailey’s 
fraud was crude. And as the reference was limited to that incident, it is 
legitimate to remind our correspondent that the apport of birds from a 
distant land does not belong with “evidences of life after death.” Had we 
made any original criticism of Sir Arthur’s observations on that case, our 
right to do so could not be questioned on the grounds stated, for neither was 
he present on that occasion. 

8. Surely Dr. Cushman agrees that it is scientifically illegitimate, in 
weighing any evidence offered in our field of inquiry, to throw in the balance 
its tendency, if established, to support religion. That may be a fortunate fact 
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May I also instance your heading to Sir Oliver Lodge’s com- 
ments on my “ Evidential Case of Spirit Photography ” which has 
just appeared in the May Journal; “'The Purported Spirit Photo- 
graph.” ‘There seems to me to be a covert meaning in the selection 
of the word “ purported.” If you mean that it purports to be some- 
thing which it is not, who did the purporting? Did I do it, or did 
Mrs. Deane, I being only an innocent dupe? 

I understand that there is a group of investigators in England 
who style themselves “The Magic Circle” whose object, amongst 
others, it is to “ weave a web” around Mr. Hope and Mrs. Deane 
until they can by one means or another make out a case of fraud. 
It would appear that such psychic detectives, are not always above, 
the practices of our criminal detectives who do not hesitate to lure 
and tempt men to break the law, so that they can immediately arrest 
them for doing so. All good mediums are poor, I never heard of a 
rich one. Many mediums, like Paladino, have eked out real psychic 
power with fraudulent practices. It is no proof of fraud in every 
case, to find a medium attempting to fulfill an undertaking in a 
certain case, by fraudulent means or preparation. I will admit that 
the world’s judgment is, once unreliable always unreliable, but the 
world’s judgments are often unjust and invariably unscientific. I 
do not believe they will catch Mrs. Deane in conscious fraud, 
although queer and incomprehensible things keep turning up in 
Psychical Research. It is as though there was some power con- 
triving and scheming to head off incontrovertible evidence. I wish 
to point out that my case of evidence will have to be dealt with, if it 
is to be dealt with, on its own merits quite apart from anything else 
that may have happened, or may hereafter happen. I go to London 
unheralded and unknown, I happen in and find Mrs. Deane; in a 
few minutes I am looking at a freshly developed negative that bears 
on it, a beautiful picture of my dead child. It did not purport to be 
a picture of her, it was one. (9) How do you explain it? Amla 
liar or did I compound the fraud with Mrs. Deane? If so let 





if true, but it must not be considered in advance. Such a procedure is the 
very antithesis of science. And if the files of the Journal are consulted it will 
appear that the formation of judgments under the evident bias of religious 
dogma or sentiment, whether by Catholics or Protestants, has often been 
criticised. At the same time those who profess to base their opinions upon 
evidence, even if, like Sir Arthur, they publicly declare their impatience with 
the methods of the S. P. R., must expect their pronouncements to be dis- 
cussed by psychical researchers more than those which rest mainly on relig- 
ious prejudices. 

9. The term “purported” as employed in the literature of psychical re- 
search, does not imply skepticism or disrespect. It is constantly coupled with 
subjects not yet removed from the arena of debate, even in cases where the 
writer accepts their supernormal character. 
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somebody prove it. If not where did Mrs. Deane get it from and 
where did she have it secreted, and how did she know I had lost a 
daughter and might some day fall into her hands? I paid her a 
guinea ($3.64) for the sitting. Last week I paid a Washington 
photographer $36 for a normal sitting. It’s a poor business little 
Mrs. Deane is in, if she has to be faked up in advance for all who 
happen in on her. 

I would be glad if you should consider this an open letter and 
publish it in the Journal. In a sense it is critical, but, to my present 
point of view, it presents fair and not unjust criticism of subjects 
that a great many people are interested in. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) ALLERTON S. CUSHMAN. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Book of Mormon. Salt Lake City, 1921. 8vo. pp. 568. 


The nineteenth century was prolific of new sacred books; and this 
one was the first (Palmyra, N. Y., 1830). To see it reprinted with still 
a powerful following in 1921 leads to many reflections in the mind of 
a student of Religion. Such productions fall easily into two main 
classes: 

1. Those written in some abnormal mental state, generally by what 

is now termed automatic writing; 

2. ‘Those based upon psychic experiences, but written in the normal 

state. 

In class I we must rank the present work which (setting aside all 
stories of fraud and taking it at its face value) was produced by some 
kind of crystal-gazing: Joseph Smith looked into “the interpreters” 
or the Urim and Thummim, two crystals, and saw therein the trans- 
lation of the famous “ gold plates.” In this class also fall Nature’s 
Divine Revelations, dictated by Andrew Jackson Davis while entranced 
in New York (1845-1847); The Healing of the Nations, by Charles 
Linton, of our own Bucks County (N. Y., 1855) ; Oahspe (1881) ; Spirit- 
Teachings, by W. Stainton Moses (London, 1883), and now the present- 
day Life Beyond the Veil, by another clergyman of the English Church, 
G. Vale Owen (London and New York, 1920-1921). 

In class 2 we must rank Science and Health, by Mary Eddy (Boston, 
1875) and The Perfect Way; or, The Finding of Christ, by Anna Kings- 
ford and Edward Maitland (London, 1882). 

Class 1 is the weaker of the two, containing voluminous matter, pro- 
duced in a mental ferment, and doomed to literary extinction. Whole 
pages of platitudes characterize this class. In reading the Book of 
Mormon one never finds an oracle, a literary gem, a strong utterance, 
except where the Old or New Testament is being quoted. The same 
is true of Linton and Oahspe, and predominantly so of Jackson Davis, 
though the case of the last was a noteworthy one and calling for serious 
study. The underground connection between Davis and Swedenborg is 
still an unsolved problem, which engaged the attention of Professor 
Bush. As I have pointed out elsewhere, the coined word univercaelum 
in the writings of Davis and itself the title of his once famous paper, 
whereto Emerson contributed, is simply Swedenborg’s universum caelum, 
written as one word. Then again the apparition of Swedenborg to Davis 
on March 7, 1844, was the real starter of American Spiritualism, and 
not the Rochester knockings of the first of April four years later. 

Except for a few striking things in Davis, such as his vision of the 
process of death, etc., etc., the works in Class 1 which contain powerful 
things are those of the two Anglican Divines. The last one makes a 
statement which every Mormon may well lay to heart, for the honest 
parson records that his invisible dictators complain that things they 
never said turn up in script, and things they wanted to say are not 
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there! Consequently, until we can compare the entranced utterances 
of seers of different nations and religions, and note their agreements, 
we cannot begin to have faith in automatic writing. The late James 
Hyslop said recently at the Bellevue-Stratford: “I never have believed, 
I do not now believe, and I never shall believe anything said by a 
medium!” And yet the speaker devoted all his later life to Psychical 
Research, a cause which may one day establish a chain of internationally 
accepted facts about the highest things. 


A. J. EpmMunps. 


The Foundations of Spiritualism. By W. Wuarety Smith. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, 1920. Pp. 123. 


This is a good book—particularly for those who have no acquaintance 
with the subject and are thinking of taking it up for study and ex- 
periment. It does not show as much originality as the author’s other 
book on “A Theory of the Mechanics of Survival,” and unlike that 
book its rather pretentious, sonorous title raises expectations of a 
philosophical treatise which will be disappointed. The little book is 
a primer rather than a treatise, but its judicial tone and lucid style are 
excellent, and the interest is sustained. 

In discussing the evidence for survival which has been accumulated 
by psychic research Mr. Smith remarks that the position of the science 
without that theory reminds him of the state of astronomical science 
before the discovery of Copernicus. Without a theory of discarnate 
beings which manifest activity in this world psychic science is forced to 
resort to more and more complicated concatenations of telepathy, sub- 
liminal mental activity and secondary personalities, and while these 
functions and agencies are undoubtedly present in much of the phe- 
nomena it is difficult to make them account for all. He thinks, taking 
into consideration all the available evidence the balance of probabilities 
is, on the whole, in favor of the spiritualistic explanation, and the 
trend of research seems to lead in this direction. 

The chapter on The Process of Communication contains an inter- 
esting discussion of automatism. In the concluding chapter the author 
remarks that psychic research is probably the most intricate subject with 
which the human intellect has ever grappled, and he strongly deprecates 
promiscuous dabbling in psychological matters by uninstructed persons, 
especially those of strong emotional tendency.—Gro. H. Jonnson. 


So Saith the Spirit. By A Kinc’s Counser. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd., London. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1919. 
Pp. 201. 

This book by the anonymous author of “I Heard a Voice” is is- 
sued as a kind of supplement to that work which was—the publishers 
assure us—enthusiastically received in spiritualistic circles. The book 
exhibits anonymity to the limit. Most of the messages are attributed 
simply to “a high spirit,” and any descriptive phrase is very indefinite; 
for example, “a famous philosopher and writer,’ and where a year is 
mentioned in the message, 16—, only the first two figures are printed 
with a footnote reading, “ The year was not left blank in the original.” 
Such consideration for the spirits is really touching, and before the 
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reader is through the book he sees why self-respecting spirits might 
wish to conceal their identity. Although the author takes his work— 
the automatic production of his two daughters—very seriously, it con- 
tains much unconscious humor. The author writes, “ Personally, I have 
not the slightest doubt that all the messages we have received—includ- 
ing those from historical characters—are genuine.” “In my own case, 
my two daughters happen to be very unusually good mediums, and they 
take a quite exceptional interest in history and in the biographies of 
well-known characters of past days.” ‘Those who attribute to the ac- 
tivity of the subliminal mind all supernormal psychic phenomena will 
not fail to observe the unintended appropriateness of putting into this 
one sentence the two statements which explain the messages. 

The historic characters who are named in the book are Lord Byron, 
Napoleon and Josephine. Lord Byron, we are told, found himself in 
a spiritual body with a duplicate of his deformed foot. He was kindly 
allowed the deformity at first to avoid giving him a shock which might 
have disturbed belief in his own identity. The most remarkable chapters 
are those devoted to Napoleon, who, we are assured is very highly 
esteemed in the higher circles of the spirit world, and regarded as a 
kind of superman, although he is still studying military maps trying to 
find out, what most school boys know, why he was defeated at Watere 
loo. It seems that the high spirit Amra, a kind of assistant God, ap- 
pointed to be the judge of Napoleon, was very apologetic to him. He 
called at his mansion soon after his passing and paid his compliments, 
both to Napoleon and to Josephine. Napoleon was very curt with his 
judges. He said, on the authority of Amra himself, backed by the 
King’s Counsel and the two mediumistic daughters, “ Now do not let 
us be long. I had rather be a short time and be sent to Hell than be 
dragging on for ages.” To which Amra gently replied, “ My dear son, 
you will not go to Hell, I think, so do not let us speak like that.” 

When the judges were ready with their “report” to the Higher 
Powers Napoleon appeared in full uniform while they were in robes 
of semi-Grecian style. The judgment was that he had only a little 
purgatory to go through, and then he could throw himself into the 
affairs proceeding apace on earth to his heart’s content. On hearing the 
judgment Napoleon was unmoved, but gracious. He said, “ Well, I 
thank you very much, messeurs, later on, perhaps you will visit me; 
the Empress and I will be very pleased to see you.” “I am straight 
myself and expect others to be.” 

When Amra accepted the invitation so extended he found him in 
purgatory, but he said, “ This is Heaven to St. Helena.” 

There is imagination in this, and no doubt people who like this kind 
of imagination will like it very much. 

In the introduction the author summarizes the teaching of the mes- 
sages regarding the condition and habits of the future life. Other 
particulars may be inferred by the casual reader of the messages. 
Among these we note that the spirits eat, drink and sleep in beds very 
much as they did in this life, that they live among plants and animals 
like ours, that they have matrimonial partners and also soul-mates, that 
high spirits tell white lies for the sake of politeness, and that they 
worship images. 


Is it not time for the spiritual communicators, for the sake of their 
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own regulations, as well as the progress of the art, to get together and 
fight out the questions of what they are and where and how they live, 
and not waste our time with so many conflicting messages? Some 
efficiency expert, who is a real truth lover, seems to be very much 
needed over there to co-ordinate their activity and codify their teach- 
ing.—Geo. H. JoHNsoN. 


Psychical Miscellanea: Being Papers on Psychical Research, Telepathy, 
Hypnotism, Christian Science, etc. By J. Arruur Hitt, N. Y., 1920. 
Pp. 118. 

This is one of the best of Mr. Hill’s works. It is the sort of book 
to put into the hands of a beginner in psychical studies who would be 
stimulated thereby to pursue a course of wider reading. Mr. Hill has 
managed in the compass of a few pages to convey a good idea of the 
aims and hopes of psychical research, and although at times he appears 
to us to be rather too sanguine, the book in general preserves a re- 
markable atmosphere of forbearance and moderation. In the first article 
Mr. Hill deals with the subject of death, and expresses the opinion 
that only keenly sensitive natures cherish a strong desire for the ces- 
sation of individual consciousness. He instances the case of J. A. 
Symonds (who had no desire for an existence beyond the grave) as 
an illustration of what he means. We do not know what was the 
reason for J. A. Symond’s point of view. It may have been connected 
with that unfortunate trait in his constitution which was then little 
understood, and only later received the treatment it deserved at the 
hands of men like Freud, Hirschfeld or Ferenczi. But we do not be- 
lieve that it is only those with sensitive natures who are appalled at 
the prospect of a continuity of personality. We believe that such a 
feeling is far more widespread than is generally supposed. It occurs 
especially amongst the cultured classes of the younger generation and 
is better known in Europe than in the United States. 

The feeling of world sorrow for which the Russians use the term 
toska and which Hardy has introduced into so many of his novels, 
springs from a realization of the essential badness of human existence, 
and may result in either a desire for a better life or final extinction 
at the end of this one. Mr. Hill’s hopes are of the former class. After 
death he surmises that we are “ promoted,” that our interests and ac- 
tivities become wider and our joys greater. It must, we think, be under- 
stood that these suggestions are Mr. Hill’s and that psychical research 
presents little proof for any one of them. They may be what some 
of us wish but that is no reason for supposing that they actually are so. 
A good many serious students (and Mr. Hill is among them) now af- 
firm that they know that the survival of human personality is true in 
the same sense that they know that Avogadro’s law is true. On the 
other hand the more cautious observers would not go so far as to say 
that they know the conditions of that survival. Our knowledge must 
be derived from evidence which can be verified and we cannot verify 
conditions upon the “other side” in the same way as we can verify 
statements from alleged spirits concerning earthly affairs. Mr. Hill 
has attempted to make this clear in his second article, and he suggests 
that if the identity of a “ spirit” can be tested through the communica- 
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tion of details which can be verified, “ we may perhaps feel fairly safe” 
in accepting descriptions of spiritual surroundings. We do not believe 
it. As Mr. Hill himself points out, language has grown up as the need 
for expressing sense data became apparent, and it is fairly obvious 
that the descriptions of the spiritual world can be of very little value 
for scientific purposes. Possibly intimations of mental states might be 
considered as worthy of more attention, but the whole series of “ revela- 
tions’ are not capable of any sort of scientific proof. Moreover, there 
is, as far as we can see, no reason to suppose as Mr. Hili does, that 
the life after death is in any degree any more satisfying or less full 
of misery than the present one. If, as the author of this book sup- 
poses, our “joys are greater,” then what reason have we to suppose 
that our pains may not also be more acute? We confess that we have 
found no answer to this question, and Mr. Hill does not attempt to sup- 
ply one. 

It is impossible to deal fully with each article in this volume. The 
chapter on psychical research is excellent, and we would recommend 
students to read the well balanced and shrewd criticism of Christian 
Science. In spite of many physical disabilities Mr. Hill has managed 
in his quiet way to make a fair number of experiments for himself, 
and many of his results are embodied in this volume, which deserves 
a wide circulation among the more thoughtful and less widely read 
inquiries into the problems of psychical research_—E. J. DincwaA tt. 





